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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 








treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 
werenany 


‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 


singing taught; method after the purest Italian 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


City of New York 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN 
Pianist. 


Music « lasses 
Studio: 147 West 7Ist Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 
of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


Professor 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 


MARIE MIL DRE D MARSH. 
Pianist. 


Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. C WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Huly Communion) Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church musicand the training of boys’ 
voices 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 








‘CCHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

+or of Music at Madison Avenue M. Chure 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, § Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ee | 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE 


Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East l4th Street, New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal MeKay, &c. | 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bldg.) 
New York. 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Albany, Broadway and [2d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- | 


schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the | 


Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber | 


| DELAVAN HOWLAND, 


| Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
|Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


-| et erotic and 38th Street, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. d: 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ANNA HOFFMEISTER. __ x 


Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 





Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio : 1672 Broadway, New York ‘ork City. — 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


aes 66 - . . . 
Potudamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, a ee 
Vocal Studio, Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York. . ‘ 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 


uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


163 West 12ist Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 








= Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
CARL 7 V INS SEN, ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street z é : 
Authorized representative of the ADELINA MURIO- CELLI, Studio : 14u2 Broadway, New York 


FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EmMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. WALTER H. McILROY, 
nae Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 hanestatacthd Hall 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studie: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


. Mr. LEO. KOFL ER, 
| PAUL TIDDEN Voice Culture. 
Pianist. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
’ I k 
314 East 15th Street, New York a . , Trinity Parish, New —_ Author of “The Art 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. of Breathing.” Addreas by mail 9 Vesey Strest. 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal! 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 





| WM. H. RIEGER, Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 





N NCERT . > > Tocal Teache 
ee ~ORAg Bant bad Street New ors, Maz. MARGHERITA TEALDI, Studio: ai Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Highest Voice Culture. “a 
X1ITS 4 Room 207 Abbey Building, ‘Dp _— _<Dmea 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 5 ly vans ng» 38th Street, New York. Miss ALICE J ANE ROBERT », 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of : Pianist. Musical Talks 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, Pup it of Herr Mor tz Mosz w f n, and 
s 70 Wes Ss ,N York. ‘I< ‘CUP TRE RS : : - ee = ‘ 
Address 0 West %th Street, New York : FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, specially recommended im Bas 
z os mPa ‘ Voice Culture. ae Varin Se N.Y 
CHARLES HEINROT H, ¥ _ Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. a s - 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the | New York Season, November | to May 1. > and aa © ; TORTT 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and | Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. Mr. and Mi . THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Harmony. Vocal Instruction 
12 West 11th street, New York. Home Stud 151 East 62d Street New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


| FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


Lessons resu 





Ss 2to4P.M 


Classes formed 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 





; Sh, “eS > 1 . . : 
Instruction in Singing. sy Mure. BLORENZA p’ARONA J. ELDON HOLE, 
69 West 54th Street New York. | Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. leno 
| 256 West 71st Street, New York 7 Vocal t Ss L, 4 : 
in . one Singing ndays and 
| GERRIT SMITH, - Thursday = adis e., N.Y 





| Organist and Conductor. 
| Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
|} son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction ADELE LEWING. 
: An ‘ Studio : aS. Concert Pianist and Teacher 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, and! (Leschetizky Method.) 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at SHY A Ry ee nw 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. | Miss GRACE GREGORY, ec 
esidence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. | Contralto. 
ccna Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD.|p wo RIESBERG 


421 West 57th Street, New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, | Solo Pianist and Accompanist 
| Instr on -Piar ) 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, J. PIZZARELLO 


| 136 West 12th Street, New York Stud Th West co Work C on al Ne Ny wk 





Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address z a | 
50 West 30th Street, New York. | Gic¢nor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


Choral, Orehestral and Operatic 


Conductor. eet, ag eg et x The Bs uritone 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. f ee 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. | GEORGE FL EMING, 5 _ Opera and ¢ oncerts. 
———— 22 a Baritone, Vocal Schoo 1410 Dauphin S Philadelphia, Pa 


Concert and Oratorio. 


PERRY AVERIL. Sl iaeai 227 West Mth Street, New York. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert — 


and Vocal Instruction. 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CAROLINE aa BEN 


*1ANISTE 








| Teacher of Piano Herm my and Vi Clavier 

T fr e 1 Schar 

Voice Culture and Singing, apaaes ees Klindworth-Schas 
- - wenka Conser y ; 
CHARLES PALM, 121 West 42d Street, New York. Address, 15 Carnexie New ¥« 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of | < ad — CL See 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 2 eee A , bs 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 1784 St., New York | SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Instructor of the Violin. 


M. I. SCHERHEY Pupil of and highly recommended by the late Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
Bins ’ Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 46 East 62d Street. New York. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert ra. Thomas Orchestra. ? 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Vocal Instruction. Forinerty with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 
| 


String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. | "TR ‘ 7 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, bd York. Mme. LUISA CAPPIAN I, 
Voice Culture 


MAX BENDHEIM, PAOLO GALLICO, | 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Receptior Pianist, 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur ils accepted. 


rae Coates Shanon Bai ding, Room 18. Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 





Srciiiteitag a East 50th Street, New York Cit) 
A. FARINI, — Taek Seeneree 
, Leading teacher of the methods of the 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. | Fd Ml N h Call { i - = Bae: ose ly - “ 
é s F NCESCO LAMPER’ 
Reception hours: 810 4. W. MONEKNAUES LONEDE 0 SiG, | famous FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 








Summer term for teachers and professionals. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
os. B. Zellman, Singing 
F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Sreatiyn, N. V Vocal Instruction. 
an emer 7 a at For Terms, &c., address F 
E. A. PARSONS | MARIE PARCELLO, 110 Lexington Avenue, Now Verk. 
Pianist and. Composer, Contralto. . 
Knickerbocker Building, Carnegie Hall, New York. Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method”’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Special Rates for Summer Term 


New York. SAS ee "a Seas 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


PF. & H. CARR! Directors. 


Miss MAUD. MORGAN, 
Harpist 


6" Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
i vingston Place, New York 


Instruction. 


New York. 
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Of the University of the State of New York, 
8 & 21 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Muse. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Afs voice as well as shose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 


Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in m position, Hermeny, Piano 


an Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West &th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
‘enor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 

tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York. 





WM. H. PONTIUS, 
5 Dubuque, Ia. 

Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, la., Faty 7 to 98: Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to 26. 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12. 


Resumes 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Violin ; Theory ; Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Biaying 
MUSICAL COURIER or 1364 Lex’ton ave., New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 


METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Condueting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 5th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Mesding by tag es Lam 
Address: 


Concert, Oratorio. 
i-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils. 

Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 

on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director; 
May Vincent Whitney, Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 
B. Lyech, Antoinette Fuller Cox. 

Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 128 W. 39TH St. New York. 





Mrs, CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal] Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Syna: ue, Newark. For engagements 
address 4 oe West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme, Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Viclinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor ate West 57th St., New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
2 No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organ, Theory Lessons. 








Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, pirector. 








Tre VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





OPEN _ 


ALL 
SUMMER. 




















PIANO. 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 
pete 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instrumcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 
re The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


mt faculty. 


Counterpoint, Composition, 


Harmony, 
Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
S LECTEURS EST 


9c5 L'ATTENTION D 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 








PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
NIST 


PIA A 
Lessons in Piano Playing and phecsy. M. Falcke 
—_— =e. German and Spanish. Address, 
16 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
42 Faubourg St. Honore, 
aecar rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping lace, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 

De l’Opéra, Papis. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Ss alty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 

(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

89 rue de Prony, 

Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 


| Paris. 


| SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1” Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 


Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 





M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 ree St. Petersbourg. 





M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class nepien—Aating, ; 
‘aris. 


18 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PRoFEssEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von per HeypstTr. 4, BERLIN, W. 





|MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 


aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes | 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





C. B. HAWLEY, 


Com tr, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 


| Special training for Cegoert, Oratorio and Church 
| hoir. 
| New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 





SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 





VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 508th Street, New York 





Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


eying. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 





Playing than is possible by an 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 








“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Kliavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
other means of study. 
Examination and Entrance 
Jan. Mand 2%. Hours, 10toland $to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free, Personal explanations of same .daily, 9 to 6. i 
special appointment. Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K 


New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
ays, Monday and Tuesday, 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


7 
“SF ° 
WS / CHICKERING 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<@.DERBY, CONN. 








solicit for them the critical ex- 
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profession and the public. 
























GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: “The Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. | Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
74 26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, | LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Basso Cantante. Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and pereee a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. | es. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 




















Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
| Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





DDRESSES or 





Musicians, Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 


Bands and Orchestras, 


Musical Organizations, 
Music Clubs, 


Music Managers, Etc., 


CAN BE SECURED AT RATES. 


APpPLy 


N. O. P., BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK. 








2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, ame ye ot gus Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
Steinert Ha!l, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR 
Second regular session opens September 12. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Conce Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 


SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 


Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 





Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass 








Miss EMMA THURSBY 

will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 234 Street, New York. 





FOR RENT. 
Entirely new. The scene is painted in an ex- 
travagant manner, is very suitable for special oc- 
casions, benefits,&c Would make a fine setting 
for le, Camille, Erminie. Can be had for 
either a long or short period. Terms moderate. 
For full particulars address 


L. W. SEAVEY, Walton Ave. and E. 140th 8t., New York, 








Telephone ; 753 Harlem. 





Boston. London, England. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Teacher of Singing. Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue Londen, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—“ SINKINS LONDON.” 





German Representative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadoa, | 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
— isati A Sight Singi 
mprovisation ccompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight pening Gastrementall, Chora , Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


zes, &c., given. 
from £1 118. 64. to 148. 6d. term 
of twelve a - 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Su ntendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the re aprer 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 5; 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Aatseee 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
sage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Brooklyn Studios: 300 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 984 St., or Steinway mau 
New York City. 








DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany. : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec D 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 








Principal mey for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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Winterfeld St., 25, ‘ 
BERLIN, W, June 19, 1898. { 


BERLIN OR Brussecs? 
URING the last few months numerous inquiries have 
come to me, via Brussels, from music students in 
America concerning the relative merits of Berlin and Brus- 
sels as music centres. These students contemplate coming 
abroad to study in the fall, and they ask me, as one who 
has lived in both cities, for advice and facts 

They refer to a letter written by Miss Helen North 
from Brussels January 20, which appeared in THe Musica. 
Courter of February 23. In this letter Miss North calls 
me to account for expressing, as she puts it, “very errone- 
ous views with regard to music in Brussels,” saying that 
she felt it her duty, as correspondent from Brussels, to 
correct the statement made by me, in good faith, no doubt, 
but which were “absolutely mistaken views.” 

I have not at hand the Christmas number of THe Mu- 
SICAL CourRiER containing my letter to which Miss North 
referred, but what I wrote was brief and in substance as 
follows: “I am disappointed in Brussels as a music centre. 
It cannot for a moment be compared with the leading Ger- 
man cities.” 

I felt myself under a bond not to reply to these letters 
but now I think it is my duty (in view of the number of 
letters 1 have received) in the interest of these seekers 
after the truth to state the facts in the case. 

There is really no comparison to be made between Ber 
lin and Brussels. The difference is too great for com- 
parison. Berlin is too far ahead. Brussels offers many ad 
vantages. It has a first-class conservatory. M. Gavaerts, 
the director, is a distinguished musician. In Ysaye, at the 
head of the violin department, it has had a very great 
artist,and a worthy successor to men like De Beriot, Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski. Thomson, who has been secured 
as Ysaye’s successor, is thoruoghly qualified to maintain 
the glorious reputation of the violin department. He is 
a wonderful violinist. 

I do not know at present what Ysaye’s plans are, but if 
he remains in Brussels the city can boast of two great vio- 
linists 

In other branches the city does not shine so brilliantly 
There is no good pianist there. 

The leading vocalist seems to be Madame Moriani 

The great drawback with Brussels is the dearth of con- 
certs. In this respect it seemed to me, after living three 
seasons in Berlin, a very dull town, and not only to me 
but to all students who had lived in Berlin, Leipsic, Vien- 
na, &c. I could name many such who frequently com- 
plained to me last winter in Brussels. 

The concerts of the Conservatoire are the best. These 
are high-class affairs, but there are only four of them dur- 
ing the entire season. Then there are the Ysaye and Du- 
pont subscription concerts of four each. These orchestras 
are inferior to the Conservatoire orchestra, being a mixed 
lot of opera players, students and amateurs. First-class 
soloists are heard at these concerts, however. 

Last season the Ysaye Society gave the unusually large 
number of seven concerts. Eminent conductors from 
abroad directed. 

A few other concerts were given, but there were in all 
scarcely twenty orchestral concerts during the winter. 
Only three really good pianists were heard—Sauer, d’Al- 
bert and Busoni. Martucci, Borwick and Clotilde Klee- 
berg were the only other visiting pianists of reputation. 

As to violinists, we fared much worse, Ysaye and Thom- 
son being the only well-known ones heard. During the 
whole season not one great violinist from abroad came to 
Brussels. 

Of recitals by distinguished artists, of which there is a 
great abundance in all large German cities, there were 


very few. Emil Sauer gave two; Clotilde Kleeburg, two; 
Elsa Kutscherra, two, and a few unimportant outside and 
local musicians one each. This about sums up the public 
concerts of Brussels during last season. 

There is the Artist Circle, with weekly concerts, lectures, 
&c., but this is a private club. The concerts are not ad- 
vertised and tickets are not on sale for the general public 

At one time there was no public concert of any kind 
for three weeks, and this was not during the Christmas 
holidays, but earlier—in November. Fairly good opera is 
given every night. 

To Miss North, who has never lived in Germany, and 
who knows nothing about the conditions here, this list of 
concerts may seem quite sufficient to stamp Brussels as a 
great music centre. 

Now I will enumerate some of the concerts that take 
place in Berlin each season, as well as other musical ad- 
vantages the city offers. 

First we have the popular concerts of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, a body of musicians the like of which does not 
exist in Brussels. Of these there are three each week, or 
seventy-five during the season. These are fine concerts 
and of great value to students, for they can hear here 
nearly the entire orchestral literature of the best class dur- 
ing the course of one season. The price of admission to 
these concerts is 1242 cents if twelve tickets are taken at a 
time, or 18 cents for single concerts. Prices in Brussels 
are much higher. ° 

Then there are the ten Nikisch Philharmonic concerts, 
at which the greatest soloists of the day assist, and a large 
number of concerts given by distinguished pianists, violin- 
ists, ‘cellists and vocalists, assisted by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. This orchestra alone plays at fully one hun- 
dred concerts in Berlin each season. But the orchestral 
concerts do not end here. The Royal Orchestra, con- 
sidered by many musicians the best in Europe, gives a 
series of ten concerts under Weingartner. There are two 
other less important orchestras which give popular con- 
certs, the one every night, the other three times weekly. 

Then comes the vast number of piano, violin and vocal 
recitals. Last winter there were some sixty piano recitals, 
twenty-seven violin recitals and at least one hundred vocal 
recitals. At these are heard many indifferent performers 
and singers, it is true, but also nearly all of the great 
artists of the day, each ‘season. 

I will never forget my first season in Berlin. I heard 
thirty-five violinists, among them Sarasate, Joachim, Sau- 
ret, Aure, Halir, Burmester, Zajic, Heermann, Gregoro- 
witsch, Wietrowetz, Soldat, Petri, Prill, Betty Schwabe, 
Natchez, Brodsky, Wirth, Hollaender and others more or 
Of pianists I heard three times this num- 
ber. Nine great ‘cellists played that season, too. There 


less known. 


were also thirty-two chamber music concerts by the Joa- 
chim, Halir, Hollaender, Heermann, Bohemian and Soldat 
quartets. 

Berlin has in all somewhat like 118 schools of music, 
and of these the Royal High School, the Stern and the 
Scharwenka conservatories are world famous Berlin 
boasts of four great conductors—Weingartner, Strauss, 
Nikisch and Muck. 
portance. Weingartner was a revelation to Brussels. 

Berlin has De Pachmann, Carrefio, Ansorge, Jedliczka, 
Barth and many other pianists of reputation Also an 


Brussels has not one of equal im- 


equal number of violinists, including Joachim, Halir and 
Zajic. There are now two operas with performances every 
night. I could give many more facts, but I have said 
enough to back up my assertion that Brussels cannot be 
compared with Berlin. 

Leaving aside Berlin, which holds a_ unique position, 
other German cities are far ahead of Brussels. Leipsic, 
Dresden, Munich and Vienna all offer more advantages, 
especially in the way of hearing good music, which is an 
important feature in student life abroad. 

As to violin playing per se, I prefer the Belgian school. 
It is the school for success, especially in America, as the 
careers of Ysaye, Thomson and Musin show 

Before going to men like Thomson and Ysaye, however, 
the student should be far advanced. 

I forgot to mention the chamber music concerts of the 
Thomson quartet in Brussels, of which there were two 
last season There were also a few minor chamber con- 
certs. 

Miss North objected to my criticism of Emil Sauer, the 
pianist, saying: “With regard to Sauer, of whom Mr. 
Abell writes in terms of great admiration, I feel that my 
opinion should weigh in that matter as the piano is my 
instrument. I have studied it carefully for many years 
and am better fitted to criticise a pianist than a violinist. 
Mr. Sauer has many fine qualities as a pianist, but he is 
at present far from being a great artist.”’ 

If Emil Sauer is not a great artist, then I don’t know 
a fiddle from a contra bass. If there is one pianist now 
before the public who has been proclaimed a great artist 
by press and public throughout the length and breadth of 
the European Continent, then that one is Emil Sauer. Read 
the three pages of press notices on Sauer in THE Musica. 
CourtER National Edition of July 4. He is a phenom- 
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enal technician, a thoroughly musical interpreter and he 
is as full of fire as a voleano. A very great artist. That 
is my opinion. 

> * * 


Sigmund Beel, of San Francisco, who for the past year 
has been studying with César Thomson, is a violinist of 
Beel, as a technician, can be compared 
He has 


unusual merit 
favorably with the great violinists of the day. 
a beautiful, penetrating, singing tone, an abundance of 
warmth, and he is, moreover, an excellent musician. His 
repertory is immense. 

Beel studied six years in Berlin at the Royal High 
School for the most part under Joachim. He then spent 
six very busy and successful years as a teacher, concert- 
meister, quartet player and soloist in San Francisco. He 
was the best violinist there. Last summer, desiring a 
change, he came abroad to study a year with Thomson. 
He has profited very much with this great Belgian mas- 
ter. During the coming winter he will be heard in Lon- 
don with orchestra. Beel is a true artist. America 
cannot boast of many like him. 


* * * 


Not many of the American students are left who were 
here during my former residence in Berlin. Of the vio- 
linists, Herbert Butler is still here. He is now the best 
pupil at the High School, and a great favorite with Joa- 
chim. He recently played to me on his new (or rather 
old) Guadagnini violin about which Otto Floersheim late- 
ly wrote. The violin is a fine one, and Butler is making 
rapid strides in his art. 

His charming young wife, Mrs. Hanna Butler, has just 
left for America. She is a pupil of Etelka Gerster, and 
a coloratura singer of rare skill. Madame Gerster went 
into raptures over her voice. ‘You sing like a bird,” she 
said. “In your throat nature has placed everything.” One 
day she said before the whole class: “Die kleine Mrs. 
Butler hat etwas eigentiimlich Schénes in ihrer Stimme” 


(Litthe Mrs. Butler’s voice has a peculiar charm). Her 
first teacher was Mrs. Cotton, of Omaha, to whom she 
owes a great deal. Here she studied first with Selma 


Nicklass-Kempner, and later with Gerster. She profited 
most with the latter, and it is her method that she em- 
ploys. I heard her sing the day before she left. 

Her progress with Gerster has been remarkable. She 
has a light, pure, high soprano voice, a very fluent technic 
and a natural staccato. She sings F sharp with ease. Her 
voice is above all well schooled in the Italian method. 

Mrs. Butler will teach and concertize in the West the 
coming season. May she have the success she deserves! 


- * os 


To-day is the twenty-fifth anniversary of Ferdinand 
David’s death David was an important factor in the 
violin world for fully forty years. His pupils are to be 
found all over the world. The German orchestras, espe- 
cially, owe many of their best violinists to David’s in- 
struction. His star pupil was the great August Wilhelm), 
“der K6nig der Geiger,’ as he was styled. 

David’s activity as quartet player and concertmeister of 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra, was great He was an inti- 
mate friend of Mendelssohn. That Mendelssohn's famous 
violin concerto is so violin massig is due to David, under 
whose direction it was composed It was performed in 
public for the first time by David in a Gewandhaus con- 
cert under Mendelssohn’s baton. 

Though David undoubtedly gave Mendelssohn valuable 
suggestions concerning the adaptability of the work for 
the violin, certain it is that none of the ideas originated 
Their beauty proves this. David was one 
He wrote 


with him 
of the driest, dullest composers that ever lived 
a number of violin concert symphonies, solo pieces and 
two violin schools, all of which are already practically ob- 
solete. He also composed an opera, “Hans Wacht.” A 
Leipsic critic and wag wrote of it: “Hans Wacht, und das 
Publicum schlaft.” 

David was a pupil of Spohr, but that master considered 
both August Kémpel and Jean Bott better violinists, and 


these were his two favorite pupils David was no doubt 


overestimated. His position in Leipsic, then the musical 
centre of the world, and his relations to Mendelssohn gave 
lustre to his name Wasilewski writes of him in his “The 
Violin and Its Masters” in no very glowing terms. He says 
he never was a virtuoso and that he always played too 
sharp In publishing and revising the works of old mas 
ters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries David did 
a good and lasting work. 


. * * 


Ovide Musin writes me from Liége that he is highly 
pleased with the result of his first year’s teaching at the 
Royal Conservatory In the concours last week his class 
greatly distinguished itself The jury complimented 
Musin, and the pupils all came to his house the day after 
the concours to thank him for his efforts 

Musin sails for New York the 23d of this month. Dur- 
ing the winter he will tour part of the time and teach in 


New York the rest ArTHuR M. ABELL. 
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Frederick W. Carberry, 


TENOR. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 


Business Manager. 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 








Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
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Mrs. REGID NA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 
opment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
THEORIST, 


Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,” 
“Complete Musical Analysis,” 
- * Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 


Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


WALTER SPRY, 


Director of Conservatory of Masic, 
@ezam™ QUINCY, ILL. 
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Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
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10. le 


JACQ OBSOHN Z 
PRED RIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 
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GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 
MusicaL AND DRramATIc ART. 
_, L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK. Director 
Isabella Building, 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 





MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, 
Only teacher in Chicago representing 
GIRAUDET, 
72 Auditorium Building, Chicago, II. 





JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist. Teacher. 
Three years with Leschetizky. Management 
Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 
220 Wabash Avenue, 





Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 





Cuicaco, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CuHIcaco, ILL. 





THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 
Oratorio, Guiceme thi Recitals, 
Voca INstTRucTOoR. 


Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





fir. HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
On tour to Coast with Mme, Bishop Concert Com- 
pany till January, 1896. 





ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna [Gemsarenteny, 
Concert — and Teache 
Suite 90 Sislewer Hall, Chicago, Il. 





mARRISON TITTY CONCERT 
ORGANIST. 
St A. 6, 
ra Mane « end 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
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SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, pirector, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
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Music in Florence. 
5 Via Rondinelli, 
FLORENCE, July 21, 1898. f 
HE latter part of the concert season has been of suffi- 
cient importance to merit more than passing men- 
the most potent factor having been undoubtedly the 
directed by O. de Piccolellis, which 


ton, 
Societa Cherubini, 
gave four concerts. 

The program of the first concert was as follows: Cher- 
ubini, overture, “Anacreonte”; Wagner, Waldweben from 
“Siegfried”; Schubert, “Ballabili” from “Rosamund”; 
Goldmark, op. 38, Concerto for Violin, César Thomson; 
I'schaikowsky, op. 64, Sinfonia No. 5. The Wagner num- 
ber was certainly the most satisfying in point of execution 
and intelligence of treatment. César Thomson played the 
concerto of Goldmark as only César Thomson can play it, 
creating such enthusiasm that he was besieged with re- 
quests to give a solo concert, to which he consented, the 
program of which I will include. 

The second concert interested me, particularly in the 
Dvorak number, which, indeed, was received by the audi- 
ence with evidences of great appreciation. The program 
“Beethoven, overture, “Eleonora,”’ No. 3; Schubert- 
“Grand Fantasia,” piano and orchestra, Prof. G. 
Dvorak, Sinfonia, “From the New World”; 
“Gwendoline”; Spontini, over- 


was: 
Liszt, 
Buonamici ; 
Chabrier, preludio, Act 2, 
ture, “Olimpia.” 

The particular attraction of the third concert was Pablo 
de Sarasate, who cannot be said to have made a favorable 
impression. He played the time-worn Mendelssohn Con- 
certo with a beautifully limpid tone, and compiete non- 
chalance, to be sure, but after hearing César Thomson, 
who came unheralded by the bombastic reclame which pre- 
ceded the coming of Sarasate, certainly his performance 
partook of charlatanism, and there were murmurs loud and 
long among the many who had paid their ten francs to 
hear Mendelssohn’s Concerto performed by an artist who 
did not realize the glowing accounts which had been spread 
as to his inarrivable talent. If Sarasate had consented 
at least to have played another selection and had rendered 
one of his own compositions, perhaps the verdict had been 
different. 

The fourth concert was of little interest, as the “Master 


Singers” number was defective in the way it was presented, 








and Signora Francescatti Paganini succeeded in obtaining 
a very disagreeable effect in the “Prayer” from ‘Tann- 
hauser.” The Mozart number was, however, effectively 
rendered by the orchestra. The program was as follows: 
Wagner, prelude, Act. 1, “Master Singers”; Mozart, Sere- 
nade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’”; Wagner, “Prayer of 
Elizabeth,” Signora Francescatti Paganini; Liszt, “Les 
preludes,” d’aprés Lamartine, Poems Sinfonico; Glinka, 
overture, “Joane Soussanine.” 

Of the quartet concerts the most important were the 
three of the Quartetto Bolognese, from Bologna, probably 
the leading Italian string quartet. It is composed by 
Federigo Sarti, first violin; Adolfo Massarenti, second vio- 
lin; Angelo Consolini, viola; Francesco Serato, violoncello. 
A special teature was the aid of Enrico Toselli, pianist, a 
boy of about fifteen years of age, pupil of Giovanni Sgam- 
bati, who displayed pianistic aptitude exceptionally well 
developed. The programs were rendered with musicianly 
criterion and skill. First concert—Beethoven, quartet in 
F major, op. 59, No. 1; Haydn, Serenata; Mozart, Minu- 
etto from quartet in D minor; Mendelssohn, Scherzo, from 
quartet, op. 44, No. 2; Schubert, trio in B flat, for piano, 
violin and violoncello. Second concert—Schumann, quar- 
tet in A minor, op. 41; Saint-Saéns, First Sonata for piano 
and violin, op. 75; Beethoven, Quartet, op. 59, No. 3. Third 
concert—Haydn, quartet in G minor; F. Consolo, Serenata 
and Minuetto from first quartet in C. 


The Societa del Quartetto gave three concerts of this, its 
second season, showing a gratifying progress over its work 
of last year. First concert—Beethoven, quartet in C 
minor, op. 18, No. 4; Brahms, Andante and Agitato from 
the quartet, op. 67; Beethoven, Gran’ Trio in B flat major, 
op. 97, for piano, violin and violoncello, Alfredo Tocci, 
pianist. Second concert—Haydn, quartet in D major, op. 
76, No. 14; Raff, Gran Sonata, in A major, for piano and 
violin; Brahms, quartet in A major, op. 26, Carlo Alberto 
Zabban, pianist. Third concert—Haydn, (a) Adagio 
from quartet, op. 54, No. 1; Cherubini, (6) Scherzo from 
quartet in E flat major, No. 1; Beethoven, (c) Finale, from 
quartet, op. 18, No. 2; Beethoven, “Kreutzer Sonata,” op. 
47, for piano and violin; Mendelssohn, quartet in D major, 
op 44, No. 1. Ernesto Vannuccini was the pianist at this 
concert. This was the first time I had had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him, and I must confess to have been 





greatly pleased with the facility of technic, the security 
and intelligence of execution and his musicianly repose. 


A new string quartet composed of G. Cinganelli, first 


violin; P. Paolini, second violin; G. Bellesi, viola; C. Cin 
ganelli, violoncello, gave two concerts at the Sala Filar- 
monica, obtaining instant recognition for its capacity in 


interpretation and execution, and praiseworthy serio:isness 
of purpose. The components are all young men, enthusi- 
astic musicians, and of a relative capacity which promises 
well for excellence of work if circumstances allow them to 
remain united. First concert—Haydn, quartet in D minor, 
op. 76, No. 11; Platania, Andante Religioso and Allegretto 
Moderato from quartet in A minor; Mendelssohn, quar- 
tet in D major, op. 44, No. 1. Second concert—Beetho- 
ven, Sonata in A major, op. 69, No. 3, for piano and 
violoncello; Scontrino, Preludio e Fuga; Beethoven, quar- 
tet in B flat, op. 18, No. 6. The novelty in these concerts 
was the prelude and fugue by Antonio Scontrino, which 
proved a valuable composition of musicianly ideal. Maes- 
tro Scontrino is Neapolitan by birth, but for some years 
has resided in Florence; has written several operas and 


a Sinfonia Marinesca, which have met with much ap- 
proval. 
** * 
Gemma Bellincioni has received the first act of the 


which Umberto Giordano is now com- 
posing upon the book of Acturo Colautti. The sub- 
ject is taken from the drama of Victorien Sardou. The 
Signora Bellincioni has the intention of creating this part 
at the Teatro Lirico of Milan in November next. 

She has also been consulted as to the interpretation 
of the new opera of Maestro Puccini, “Tosca,” which 
will be entrusted to her. 

Maestro Leoncavallo is expected in Florence shortly 
to confer with the Signora Bellincioni as to the opera 
which he is now engaged upon. 
“Tris,” the new opera of Mascagni, 
Rome in November next. 

The summer season of opera at the Arena Nazionale 
has been most interesting, in spite of a limited repertory, 
namely, Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera” and Rossini’s 


“Il Barbera di Siviglia.” 
Verdi’s opera was a noteworthy event, because of the 


assumption of the part of Renato by Massimo Ciapini, a 


opera “Fedora,” 


will be produced 
at 
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baritone who will be best remembered in the United States 
by his wonderfully artistic performances, particularly in 
the “Hamlet” of Thomas. 

Although an artistic career of more than thirty years 
has somewhat impaired the freshness of Ciapini’s voice, it 
yet retains sufficient virility to respond to the artistic re- 
quirements of the part, and is used with such absolute 
intelligence and tact that at the first performance I could 
but reflect that if what was to be termed the traditional 
“old Italian school” were in evidence to-day, certainly 
Ciapini’s method is its personification. His voice is never 
blatant, even in the most vigorous points, and the head or 
mixed voice is so perfectly formed that the soft cantabile 
effects are unusually satisfying. During my sojourn of 
more than three years in Italy I do not hesitate to say 
that Massimo Ciapini is the most satisfying artist I have 
yet heard. 

Amelia Melani, soprano, made her début in this prodtic- 
tion and was most favorably received. She is a pupil of 
Mme. Alice Myma Galetti, of this city, and has appar- 
ently a brilliant future before her. The voice is suffi- 
ciently robust, of good timbre and exceptional range. Its 
use is also exceptionally intelligent and bears witness to 
the excellence of the training of Mme. Galletti. 

Ernestina Cecchi, contralto, and Ernesto Yobi executed 
their relative parts acceptably. 

“Il Barbiera di Siviglia’’ as a whole was mediocre and 
does not deserve special mention. Rodolfo Angelini For- 
nari made an acceptable Figaro, with Sofia Aifos, Rosina; 
Oreste Gennari, Almaviva; L. Conti, Don Basilio; E. 
Borelli, Don Bartolo, etc. 


*- + @ 


Francis Walker, baritone, of Chicago, arrived last week 
with his “Italian summer school of singing,” and is now 
pleasantly and comfortably situated in the Villa Borgagni, 
on the Viale Principe Amadeo, No. 18. 

Mr. Walker had made arrangements for a party of about 
twenty-five persons, but war disturbances diminished this 
number to about twelve. 

The scope of this summer party, as has already been 
stated in Mr. Walker’s announcement in THe Courier re- 
cently, is to afford an opportunity of a glimpse at the Ital- 
ian school of music during the summer months. The plan 
is a good one and deserves to be successful. Cavaliere 
Francesco Cortesi is the maestro del canto and Prof. Al- 
fonso Zaccardi for the Italian language. 

Those who are here at present are Mrs. Charles Mer- 
riam, Mrs. Mary Van Derburgh, Franz Ambruster, New 
York; Miss Ellen scat Mr. Pierce, James C. rg 


Miss Rosamund Kelly, Miss Corinne Morley, 
L. Charles Sparks, Vancouver, Wash 


” * 7 

Massimo Ciapini, the baritone of whom I spoke above 
in connection with “Ballo in Maschera,”’ has decided to 
retire from the stage and devote his time to teaching. He 
is a Florentine, and when, during the performances above 
mentioned, he was approached by several students with the 
request that he should give them lessons, he decided that 
the moment was opportune for his retirement 

He is a serious, intellectual artist of extraordinary talent 
and versatility, skilled in the highest art of conducting the 
voice for its effectiveness and security and of dramatic 
ability truly exceptional in a singer. He has associated 
with himself Renato Brogi, a young composer, pianist and 
operatic coach, and will teach voice production, singing 
and operatic interpretation. For serious students who de- 
sire to be prepared for operatic careers certainly the op- 
portunity to study with such an accomplished artist is 
most advantageous. His prices are so moderate, 
francs a month for three hours a week, \that I think it 


eighty 


worthy of note. 


It is rumored that an excellent American teacher of 
singing named Dell’ Heide or rather Von der Heide, for 
many years favorably known in New York, may take up 
his residence permanently in Rome, Italy. 

Von der Heide, I understand, has been a very success 
ful and busy teacher in New York whose career was in- 
terrupted by his becoming overworked and having to pay 
the penalty of too close attention to duty. 

Acting on the advice of his physicians last year he came 
to Italy for a long rest, and while living at Rome the past 
winter was approached with a proposition to settle there 
and resume teaching. This proposition is now under con 
sideration. 

While Mr. Von der Heide’s name is German, he is 
American by birth and education and purely Italian in 


vocal training. Jos. Smit 


Mrs. Albright and Daughter. 


Mrs. Franc Luse Albright, accompanied by her daugh 
ter, Miss Claude Albright, of Albuquerque, N. M., 
has been spending some time at the summer watering 
places. Miss Albright, who has been studying in Paris 
for the past two years, 
to resume her studies with Madame de la Song. 


sailed for Europe again on July 28 
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Prime Donne and Poetry. 
HILE yet a young lieutenant of artillery, 
not only knew how to appreciate a worth-while 
The following lines were 


Bonaparte 


prima donna, but to express it 
written concerning a celebrated Madame St. Hubert as she 
impressed him in the role of Didon: 


“Romains qui vous vantez d’une illustre origine; 
Voyez d’ou dépendit votre Empire naissant! 
Didon n’eut point d’attrait assez puissant 

Pour arréter la fuite ou son amant s’abstine, 

Mais si l'autre Didon, l’ornement de ces lieux, 
Eut été reine de Carthage 

Pour la servir il eut abondonné ses dieux 
Et votre beau pays serait encore sauvage.” 


Or in other words: 


“You Romans so proud of your illustrious origin, your 
queen, Didon, was not attractive enough to prevent her 
lover from leaving her But I can tell you had our 
Didon, the ornament of this place, been Queen of Carthage, 
he would have left even his gods to serve her, and your 
fine country would be heathen still.’ 

On the death of Malibran the sigh of the nation seemed 
to go forth in poetry as the medium best fitted to express 
the infinite sadness of the world. One poem contained 
twenty-seven verses of six lines each, the last of which 


read: 


“Meurs donc ta mort est douce et ta tache, 

Ce que l'homme ici bas appelle le genie, est remplie, 
C’est le besoin d’aimer: hors de la tout est vain; 
Et puisque tot ou tard |’amour humain s’oublie, 
Il est d’une grande ame et d’un heureux destin, 


D’expirer comme toi pour un amour divin.” 


A poem of seven verses in the following style was ad 
dressed to Pauline Viardot and Rachel, the great actress, 
when, both young girls, they appeared together once at ; 
grand performance / 


“QO, jeunes cceurs remplis d’antique poésie, 
Soyez les bienvenus, enfants chéris des dieux ! 
Vous avez le méme age et le méme génie, 
La douce clarté soit bénie 
Que vous ramenez dans vos yeux!” 


* * * 


Garcia believed in absolute independence of all muiisical 
aids by the singer while in possession of the sentiment of 
the character or piece Everything must be known by 
heart, all music well in the memory He had a habit 
when rehearsing his family of striking the chord—the ini 


WM. H. RIEGER, Tenor 
HUGO FREY, 


Accompanist. 
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entirely through without a further note. Often, Mme. 

Viardot says, they would not vary half tone in the 

entire work. 

“You will never be anything but a chorist,”’ he once 
said to Malibran, in a moment of vocal resistance. 

“| will outshine you yet and you will see it!’ she im- 
mediately retorted, in hardy, impetuous, mutinous 
manner of fourteen years. And she kept her word. 

But she had the material with which to do it. Mere 
will does not accomplish miracles. Birth and gift do, with 
will as an accompaniment. 

Malibran is said to have changed the traditions of Des- 
demona. It was more or less the habit of the time to 
march solemnly through the last act strong and assured 
in truth and innocence. Malibran acted as if beside her- 
self with fear. She ran from window to window and 
from door to wall, like a caged bird. Once so really had 

* she passed into the sentiment of the role that she bit her 
father on the hand when lifted to strike her. The low 
cry of Garcia was taken for rage, and this added to the 
apparent terror of the child-woman sent the public into 
delirium. 

A critic of her time describing her face says its oval 
was divine, the mouth large, nose short, eyes bathed in an 
atmosphere shedding stars of mysterious feeling ; they were 
sharp yet veiled in dreaminess. 

When Lamartine complimented her upon her knowledge 
of languages: “Yes,” she replied, “it is handy. I do 
not have to take the trouble to remember things. If it 
does not come in one language it comes in another. I 
take a sleeve from England, a collar from Germany, a 
waist from Spain, a ribbon from Italy, a * 

“A charming harlequin!’’ he returned. 

“But,” she retorted immediately—“always 
a mask!” 

At the time that Malibran lived in Paris Beethoven and 
Weber were the ruling musical powers, Gericault the 
painter, Victor Hugo the poet, Lamartine sang his har- 
imonies and—1830 began to growl. 

Pauline Viardot’s rea! name is Michelle Ferdinande Pau- 
line Garcia. Garcia’s was Manuel del Popolo Garcia. 
Her mother’s Joaquina Sitchez, named Brionés in pub- 
lic life. Malibran was thirten years her senior. At eight 
she played her father’s accompaniments and thus acquired 
from infancy the knowledge of his ideas and methods. In 
his “drawing room operettas” there was always a part 
for the little Pauline. Her mother used to rehearse her 
to be ready for the more impatient father. 

Her compass ranged from low C to F in alt. Strong of 
nature, she has always been extremely fascinating to great 
men and women of letters. She was picturesque and 
statuesque in one full of grace and dignity. Her in- 
ventive power and mastery over the resources of her voice 
were remarkable, even the irregularities of feature full 
of contrast and expression, added to piquancy and origi- 
nality. Astonishingly free from affectation she was trans- 
figured when carried away by a sentiment. 

Once she astounded both public and musicians by sing- 
ing both the parts of Alice and Isabella in “Robert le Di- 

Moschelles wrote: “She is the life and soul of the 
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opera!” 
Pauline Viardot was chosen by Meyerbeer for the part 
ot Fides in “The Prophet,” which owed to her half its 
She sang the part of Fides over 200 times 
For ten years she was in London 


success. 
throughout Europe. 
every year. 

The part of Orphée was restored for her by Berlioz 
from the high tenor to the contralto, for which it was 
written. This she performed over 100 times. Although 
less suited to her voice than Orphée, Alceste was one of 
her greatest achievements. She was last heard in Lon- 
don in 1870. Artot, Brandt, Orgeni, Antoinette Sterling 
were among her pupils. 

Beside quantities of original songs she published vocal 
transcriptions of some of Chopin’s mazurkas, made famous 
by her singing of them; Jenny Lind also. Schumann 
dedicated to her his Liederkries, op 24. She has a most 
remarkable autograph collection, among them the original 
score of ‘Don Juan,” a Bach cantata, Mendelssohn’s Forty- 
second Psalm, and a scherzo by Beethoven. 

FANNIE Epcar, THOMAS. 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musica! Courier, New York. 


tial chord of an opera—and having them sing that opera 


The Relativity of Tones. 


HATEVER conclusions we may reach in this mat- 

ter of tonal effect must be based upon intervallic 
ratios. We cannot consider a separate chord or harmonic 
mass as a unity, but merely as a conditioned entity. 

By way of classification we may identify the various 
chord formations according to their theoretic construction. 
This would correspond somewhat to a painter’s general 
classification of colors. Thus we may assume that major 
and minor concords are elements of peace, repose or final- 
ity. 

Secondary discords and discords of suspension repre- 
sent the intermediate means to an end. Theoretically they 
prepare the way for principal discords. Secondary dis- 
cords are therefore elements of unrest. 

Essential discords are positive agencies. They are the 
final means to an end, where that end is to change the 
tonality to a higher or a lower plane. 

Altered discords may serve as means of transition, or as 
chromatic tone-colors of various zsthetic shades. 

All these combinations (excepting the concords) are 
restless elements, signifying motion, intention, object. All 
principal discords have a tendency toward consonant reso- 
lution, and this signifies an end accomplished. If the 
ensuing concord is other than that to which the discord 
naturally belongs, I call it a progression, rather than a 
resolution, and the actual result is an avoided cadence. 
This prolongs the point of repose by extending the period, 
and in some cases the avoidance of the cadence acts as an 
expression of disappointment or regret. Such is the effect 
in Taubert’s “Renunciation” : 


Andante. 
— 





A marked difference is observable between the progres- 
sion at a and the resolution at b. 

With regard to the secondary (or collateral) seventh 
chords, they are, when considered individually, a nega- 
tive agency. They cannot perform a modulation nor per- 
fect a cadence, because they lack the positive elements of 
transition. But in an extended passage or a chain of 
harmonics the secondary seventh chords form the most 
important connecting links. They serve to unify the 
passage by means of their non-transitional, negative char- 
acter, thus maintaining the interest, which usually subsides 
after the resolution of a positive discord. In the follow- 
ing brief illustration of this theory attention is directed 
first to the peculiar effect of the negative discords in suc- 
cessive progression, and then to the terminating character 
of the positive discords at the close. These serve to con- 
clude the passage: 
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The limitations of this paper do not admit a detailed 
classification of all the fundamental, derived and altered 
harmonics used in modern music; but we may pass in re- 
view the more important chord relations which pertain to 
this subject. 

First to be noted is a distinction which I have made 
between diatonic and chromatic relations. The former 
are more common and naturally precede the latter. 

While the music remains within the confines of a cer- 
tain key the harmonic expression is limited to a simple 
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diatonic radius. But despite this limitation there remains 
a considerable variety of harmonic effects. This is fully 
illustrated in the music of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is scarcely any emotional excitement, 
but there is considerable mental incitement. The moods 
are perfectly uniform and because a single 
thought is pursued to its logical termination. Everywhere 
there is evidence of mental force seeking to solve the 
great art problem—expression. The lines and curves and 
colors of the painter were supplemented by the melodic, 
rhythmic and harmonic relations of the composer. The 
means were different, but the end was the same. 

Among the diatonic relations that of the third (above 
or below) is most closely related and the smoothest in its 
progression. The third relation 
major key and its relative minor; and in chord formation 
all the fundamental harmonics are composed of major and 
minor thirds in combination. This of 
which applies to all composite sounds, as we have learned 
from the acoustician. 

Progressions moving up or down by thirds represent 
the least possible disturbance of tonic key-impression. 
If the chords progressed regularly the interest would cen- 
tre chiefly in the fundamental bass part. 

It is a singular fact that when the fundamentals ascend 
by thirds the upper parts will gradually descend melodi 
cally—that is, if the chords move strictly according to the 
principles of harmonic progression. This counteractive 
tendency is equally manifest when the fundamentals de- 
scend. 

3ut since only one of the three upper voice parts moves 
while two remain passive during each progression, the 
more regular movement of the bass gives to that part 
much’ greater this 
ground plan usually corresponds to the overtone series 
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prominence. Moreover, harmonic 
which forms the scientific basis of fundamental harmony 
Progressions by fourths, especially when they proceed 
in sequence form, are the most incisive and perhaps the 
most important of all the fundamental chord successions 
The ascending fourths constitute the all-powerful domi- 
nant relation whicn has borne a more important part in 
modern music than any other progression. It has a force- 
ful. impelling progress 
ward some goal; a successful striving after some end in 
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view. 
A fragment from Beethoven's song, “Adelaide,” illus- 
trates one phase of this dominant relation: 
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A third relation alternates here with the main sequence 


of fourths. It is a remarkable fact that though these 
chords are nearly all inverted the effect of the harmonic 
relations is quite as pronounced as it would be if the base 
moved fundamentally, thus: 
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The descending fourth, like the ascending fifth, repre 
and is, therefore, directly 
The dominant relation is 
relation retrogressive : 


sents a subdominant relation 
opposite in its zsthetic effect. 
progressive; the subdominant 
one advances, the other recedes. 

The disconnected progressions do not 
within the scope of primary chord relations. 
connection implies lack of relation also 

But since all diatonic progressions are comprehended 
within a certain key radius we recognize even disconnected 
chord successions as having a general relativity to the 
prevailing tonality. Perhaps it will suffice, therefore, 
merely to note the effect of these disunited progressions. 
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They supply the bolder strokes—a little rough and ag- 
gressive, and, if not skillfully handled, inclined to be in 
harmonious. Indeed, several theoretic pedagogues have 
endeavored to interdict certain of these progressions, as, 
for example, dominant to subdominant. But when an 
inharmonious effect results from one of these disconnected 
progressions it merely proves that the chords were used 
without purpose or design. Even in a pure lyric like the 
Ave Maria by Schubert we hear the dominant harmony 
followed by that of the subdominant. Schubert’s songs 
have so completely charmed the world as to render super- 
fluous any expert opinion concerning their artistic value. 
Nought remains but to listen and admire. 

The chromatic relations are explained quite fully in my 
“Analytical Harmony.” Therefore, with this brief descrip- 
tion of the diatonic chord relations we will proceed to 
discuss other phases of the subject. 

In considering the relationship and significance of tones 
we are confronted by that ancient legend—the peculiarities 
of keys Presumably every musician has read this im- 
aginative schedule of emotional states, and compared it 
with some of the numerous poetical classifications of 
colors. About thirty years ago I attempted in a maga- 
zine article to disprove this theory, and as it did not 
seem to be anything more serious than a flight of fancy 
I treated the subject with some levity. But several 
times during recent years the old theory has reappeared 
in newspaper and magazine prints as a serious state- 
ment of fact. They say that the key of E flat is “golden” ; 
A flat is “lovely”; B flat is “dull and uninteresting”; F is 
“bold and warlike”; D flat is “mysterious,” and so on. 

In olden times, before sharps and flats were freely intro- 
duced, they had seven scales which they called modes 
If we imagine a piano or organ keyboard without the 
black keys, and then proceed to sound a series of scales, 
each beginning upon a different note, we will have a simple 
illustration of the seven ancient modes. 

In our system all these belong to the key of C, and 
pupils who practice them in vocalises understand that all 
the while they are merely singing the scale of C, begin- 
ning each time upon a different interval. But the ancients 
imparted certain key characteristics to their different 
modes by beginning and ending upon a certain key tone 
(or its dominant) and by means of authentic or plagal 
cadences And since the intervals were arranged differ- 
ently in each mode it follows that they had as many modes 
as scales The Greeks believed that a certain mode ex- 
cited the anger of their gods, and being a resourceful peo- 
ple they soon discovered another mode which acted as an 
antiseptic Hence the Phrygian mode excited the deities 
to anger, while the Hypophregian allayed or soothed that 
turbulent passion 

Perhaps the more modern classification of the peculiar- 
ities of keys was derived from the Greeks, though evi 
dently without regard for the fact that our system of music 
is totally different from that of Pythagoras. Our twelve 
major scales are identical in their intervallic construction 
and differ only in pitch. Therefore thev are comprehended 
within our major mode. The minor scales comprise an- 
other mode. Hence we have but two modes representing 
in the abstract two different emotional states 

All the major scales being alike in their melodic con 
struction the only difference is in their pitch or the sound- 
ratios of their various fundamentals 

The question then arises, do individual sound ratios ex- 
ert any perceptible influence upon the emotions? Has a 
particular, individual tone any musical significance? If so, 
then our modern system of equal temperament and our 
various modifications of representative or standard pitch 
have combined to destroy an essential, fundamental ele- 
ment of musical language 

There is a difference of about fifty vibrations between 
our tuning fork a and the same note in Handel's time 
Therefore, if we perform a quiet sarabande by Handel, 
written in the “golden key” of E flat, it would actually 
sound in F, which, we are told, is “bold and warlike.” 
Thus it would be with all the old music. According to 
our pitch the notes sound fully a major second higher than 
they did in the time of Handel and Bach 

But the pitch has been raised so gradually since the 
birth of Beethoven that no perceptible difference has mani 
fested itself to the auditor nor the ordinary practitioner 

As a matter of fact the increased tension of a higher 
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pitch gives us greater brilliance and more tonal penetra 
tion. These are the actual musical results. But they 
affect our entire tonal system, and the differences between 
modes and keys remain as they were in the time of Bach 
Beethoven wrote his great song “Adelaide” in B flat; also 
a sonata, symphony and concerto in the same key. Yet 
the classification says this key is “dull and uninteresting.’ 
Hence we should transpose those works a major second 
below, because the key of A flat is “perfectly lovely.” 

While it is true that the nature of a certain melody often 
suggests to the composer a particular key, it more fre 
quently happens that the key is selected because of its 
adaptability to the compass of an individual voice or to 
the mechanism of an instrument. Henselt’s well-known 
etude, “If I Were a Bird,” can be performed with greater 
technical facility in F sharp major than if it were in G or 
D major. For similar reasons horn players are partial to 
the key of F, and cornetists usually prefer B flat 

However, these circumstances do not demonstrate that 
a given pitch produced by a particular number of vibra 
tions per second possesses any musical significance or 
suggests any emotional image. 

I must, therefore, revert to the proposition enunciated 
at the commencement of this dissertation, namely, that 
the purely musical effect of a tone or a chord is relative 
It depends upon and is conditioned by the antecedent 
tone or chord. Hence it is the relativity of tones which 
imparts to music whatever power it may possess as an 
expression of emotion—as the mystic soul language. If 
we hear this chord alone, 
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we may know that it is a diminished seventh chord com 
posed theoretically of three minor thirds; that the real 
bass was omitted from the other parts; that it is a chro- 
matic chord capable of being notated in five different 
ways, and that it belongs primarily to a minor key. Also 
we may know that it does not represent finality or repose 
Little else can be said about the chord individually. But 
when (as in the largo to Beethoven's op. 7) it is used as 
a deceptive cadence at the rhythmical end of a period 
which was tending toward C major we experience first 
a feeling of surprise at the unexpected appearance of this 
diminished seventh harmony; then we realize that a dark 
and heavy cloud has cast its shadow over the scene. (The 
reader is referred to the first twenty-four measures of this 
largo. ) Attention is directed especially to the deceptive 
cadence and to the evil foreboding which the diminished 
chord seems to suggest. In the deceptive cadence the 
melody descends an imperfect fifth, the fundamental as 
cends a minor third, and these chromatic tones chiefly 
produce the effect which has been noted 

A series of analytical studies of the Wagner operas and 
music dramas were recently contributed to THe Musical 
Courter, and these have a direct bearing upon the present 
The titles were, “The Harmonic Basis of Wag- 
“Character 


subject 
ner’s Operas and Music Dramas,” I. and II 
and Effect of the Leading Motives in Wagner's Music 
Dramas,” I. and II 

A few familiar instances may be cited: The storm and 
magic fire scenes in “Die Walkiire,” the “Waldweben” 
music in “Siegfried,” and nearly all the last part of “Got- 
terdammerung.” In view of the accompanying text or the 
dramatic situation as represented on the stage there re 
mains but little room for doubt as to the character of the 
various musical effects. 

The dirge called “Asa’s Tod,” in Grieg’s first “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, furnishes the concluding illustrations. At 
the commencement of the second section the dominant 
harmony is superseded by an augmented sixth chord, 
which produces a much more potent and characteristic ef 
fect. Measures 5 and 6 are here quoted 
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At the close there is a strange tone introduced into the 
melody, and this, added to the unusual harmonization, ex 
presses an inconsolable grief: 
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The trend of the melody, and especially the first chord 
in the last measure, would seem to indicate a cadence on 
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F sharp, thus: 


The genius of the composer, as well as the genius of 
music, is demonstrated by the depressed tone (G natural) 
in Example VI., and among the many grief-laden dirges 


this is the most grievous A. J. Goopricu 


From Paris. 
PARIS, July 24, 1808 

r will be hailed with pleasure by all to learn that the 
| benevolent movement set on foot in Paris by the re 
tired piano manufacturer, M. Jules Faivre, is in fair way 
of becoming a historic feature of musical life 

[he theory of M. Faivre, which, indeed, has heretofore 
been set forth in detail by THe Musica Courter, is that 
right doing rewarded would replace the punishment of 
crime if thoroughly followed up So strong is his faith 
in this doctrine that he has devoted the best of his time 
and his fortune to the experiment since his retirement from 
active life Feeling that each worker should have his 
speciality, M. Faivre has thus far confined his benevolence 
to the “right doing’’ members among the workmen in the 
piano manufactories of Paris 

By most generous personal example and by incessant dis 
he 


cussion of the subject, “in season and out of season,’ 
has succeeded in creating quite a wave of sentiment in 
favor of his work among the manufacturers and piano 
houses of Paris Several funds have now been created 
and systematic measures are established for following up 
the histories of the men employed in the shops and bring 
ing these touching histories to notice Annual meetings 
are held at the Sorbonne, under the diection of the State 
Department of Industry, for the distribution of the re 
wards, prizes, medals, sums of money, public notices, &c 
of men whose lives, spent in the creation of harmony, are 
far from its realization—in point of worldly endowment at 
least. 

On Sunday last the annual meeting was the most en 
thusiastic, largely attended, and richly endowed materially 
of any hitherto held, and the good M. Faivre cannot con 
ceal his satisfaction at the success of his work. On this one 
occasion, in addition to his regular endowment, some 6,000 
francs were distributed in rewards for well doing To 
these sums were added funds of the syndicate and others 
now interested Speeches were made and responded to 
\ large concourse of workingmen, with their families 
were present, military music was played and the responses 
of the recipients were touching assurances of the good 
teeling and loyalty established by such simple means 

An interesting visitor to Paris this week was Mr. Bern 
S0oekelman, the pianist-composer, who in his capacity as 
head of the music in the Farmington-Porter School for 
young ladies, felt impelled to cross over and see what there 
was wonderful or meritorious in the Parisian atmosphere 
that might be bottled up and transferred to the other side. 
It is sincerely to be hoped from the exceptional and ripened 
intelligence of this musician, and from his position, that 
he may later give in print the result of these investigations 

In connection with the Berlioz subject, recently printed 
in THe Musica Courter see the issue of February 26, 
806, for a few thoughts by Berlioz on the Ninth Sym 


phony 

The success of Mlle. Suzanne Adams in London this 
season has been a source of delight to all her friends and 
to musicians, who are glad to welcome so bright a vocal 
star Her appearance before the Queen at Windsor Castle 
last week was the pretty finishing touch to the season, for 
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whatever may be said of the individual musical taste of 
the Grand Old Queen, it is certain that she is guided by 
popular opinion in her selection of the favorites who shall 
appear before her and the court. 

A charming tea was given in Paris last week by Mrs. 
Henry Asher, of California, who, with her gifted daughter, 
Meta, is passing through the city. Assembled in the com- 
pany were Mrs. Kate Sherman, of California, with her 
daughters, Miss Munchhoff, of Omaha, the brilliant so- 
prano, and Miss Rita Newman, likewise of California, pupil 
of Mme. Julie Rosewald, who has been engaged for the 
Opera season in Hamburg this year. Miss Munchhoff is 
likewise engaged in concert in the same city. The daughters 
of Mrs. Sherman are both studying music in Paris, one 
piano with Moszkowski, the other violin with Berthelet, of 
the Conservatoire. Miss Newman has been coaching with 
Mme. Kempner, of Berlin, and Miss Asher is studying 
piano under Moszkowski, at Paris. Each of the young 
ladies contributed to the entertainment, which was ex- 
tremely enjoyable for the spirit of good will and apprecia- 
tion between the young people. It not difficult to 
discover the source of this on acquaintance with the 
mothers, who themselves young and fresh in looks and 
spirits as their children, are among our best and noblest 


was 


types of American womanhood 

Miss Meta Asher may be remembered as a child prodigy, 
who was discovered, it seems, by Chevalier de Kontski 
and his wife, when paying a visit to the Asher family. 
Equally talented as a child in piano and violin Miss Meta 
has now made the former her specialty. The young girl’s 
album bears testimony to her gifts from the pens of such 
authority as Paderewski, Slivinski, Sofie Menter, Klee- 
berg, Nikisch, A. K. Virgil, Witek, De Pachmann, Sara- 
sate, Professor Barth and many others. She has been 
studying in the Berlin High School, under Barth, en- 
semble playing, orchestra routine, theory, harmony, solfege, 
&c. The young pianist has a pleasing soprano voice, and 
is pretty and engaging to a degree. 

Mme. Marie Sasse has left Paris to pass her vacation 
at Monte Dore, the favorite resort of so many singers. 
She asserts that it Monte Dore that she owes the 
wonderful preservation of her voice. Madame returns 
Paris to recommence her school 
work It must be remembered that this distinguished 
prima donna has added a department of acting to her 
school and will train young men and women in caste, the 
acting of their roles and the business of the theatre. 
odious. 


is to 


early in September to 


It 
The listener 


A musical background to declamation is 
makes both performances appear out of tune. 
wishes either that the music would stop so that the speak- 
ing might be heard or that the speaking might. be stopped 
so that the music could be listened to. It is a false, stupid, 
artificial, odious performance. 

Wm. H. Arnold, the indefatigable music teacher from 
Providence, R. I., has been in the city. Here Delle Sedie 
is the fountain of truth, and he is devoted to the master. 
In London he derived immense benefit from the teaching of 
a George Thorpe, a young American teacher, who, Mr. 
Arnoid avers, can tell you better how to do things than 
anybody. 

This is a special talent with Americans. It comes from 
intuition and analysis combined in the temperament, from 
the excellence of our public and normal schools sending 
“teaching” into the blood, and from a native born “gump- 
tion” such as the inhabitants of no other globe but that 
of the United States possess. 

An observer speaking on this point recently remarked: 
“An American can teach better what he does not know 
than a European can that which he does know.” And the 
man spoke more truth than he knew. 

Henry Willis Stanley is another young American 
sojourning in Europe for educational purposes. He is 
studying vocal music in the Royal Academy in London. 
He is making great progress and speaks in favor of schools 
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for musical work because so many things may be taught 
together which are necessary to one another. 

Obligatory training for teachers and for domestics will 
be part of the new régimeof correct living. As it is a 
bad cook may become a music teacher, a bad music teacher 
a cook; both of which are equally disastrous to civiliza- 
tion. 

Miss Minnie Tracey has had another big and real suc- 
cess at Aix les Baines in classical concerts, under the di- 
rection of M. Jehin. So great was the enthusiasm caused 
that Miss Tracey has been engaged to sing in two repre- 
sentations of Le Grand Howland’s “Nita,” to be given 
She has also received propo- 
sitions to sing at Aix in opera next season. Miss Tracey 
was recalled four or five times after singing. She will 
pass a few weeks with friends in Geneva before recom- 
mencing her work. 

Miss Della Rogers is considering a splendid proposition 
from the United States. As it is for a succession of con- 
cert tournées, however, it is not at all likely that she will 
accept. as Miss Rogers is essentially dramatic in nature 


in opera the last of August. 


and operatic in training. 

Miss Mary Chappell Fisher, whose attractive portrait fig- 
ures among the Rochester artists in THe Musica Courier 
National Edition, is in Paris studying organ with Mr. 
Guilmant, whom she adores. She has been for some time 
his pupil and disciple. Miss Fisher is organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester. is her 
In the autumn she opens a lovely new studio 
suilding, where she may be found after 


The organ 
specialty. 
in the Powers 
September. The room has lofty walls covered in red 
plush and stained glass windows, giving quite an organ at- 
mosphere to the place. Miss Fisher is young, handsome 
and full of ambition. 


A Progressive Impresario. 
ANAGER VICTOR THRANE, who recently closed 


what in many respects an extraordinary 
season, is not wasting any time in ruminating upon the 
great success he wrought in the teeth of adverse con- 
ditions, but is busy excogitating his plans for the future. 
Every day he is at his office in the Decker Building in 
consultation with his able coadjutors, J. V. Gottschalk 
and Charles L. Young, who rendered him invaluable as- 
These two gentlemen 


was 


sistance in his recent campaign. 
have entered into the work with enthusiasm. The former is 
Mr. Thrane’s general traveling representative for the East- 
ern States and the latter covers the Western territory, as 
well as Mexico. 

Mr. Thrane began last season’s work earty in November 
with Martinus Sieveking, the distinguished Dutch pian- 
ist. He had booked him in many cities and expected a 
successful tournée. The tour was cut short, however. by 
certain piano makers who sought to control the pianist 
and force him to play their instruments. Mr. Thrane was 
so harassed by these rival piano houses that he resolved to 
abandon the tour and cancel all dates. This he did, and 
Sieveking returned home. Speaking about this matter 
Mr. Thrane said: “Sieveking will return to this country 
next season to fill a long string of engagements. There 
will be no further annoyance about the piano question, for 
he has definitely engaged to play the Wissner in all his 
concerts and recitals. It is my expectation that his success 
will eclipse that of his former American engagements.” 

Manager Thrane may well look with satisfaction upon 
the results he accomplished last season. The tours he en- 
gineered were in many regards the most remarkable ever 
conducted by any manager in this country. He began his 
operations at a time when all business was paralyzed, when 
the country was agitated by rumors of war, when enter- 
prises of great pith and moment were going awry, and 
when it seemed foolhardy to embark in such undertakings 
as he boldly essayed. It required nerve and sagacity to 
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carry them through successfully. But he did not falter. 
He plucked the flower success from the thistle failure. 
No sooner had he launched his enterprises than the dogs 
of war were let loose and it seemed that heavy losses were 
inevitable. Undismayed by war and panic, Manager 
Thrane pressed forward and achieved a magnificent suc- 
cess. 

It was early in last January when Mr. Thrane became the 
sole manager of Ysaye, Pugno and Gérardy. Each of 
these eminent artists was booked in many of the larger 
cities and Mr. Thrane proceeded to carry out these con- 
He worked incessantly and personally directed the 
To his wise management and tireless energy was 


tracts. 
tours. 
due the success of each of these artists 

In February Mr. Thrane combined in one company 
these great soloists and arranged a tour of the more im- 
portant cities. As great as they were as soloists they 
were equally as great in ensemble work, and it was de- 
cided that they should play certain important compositions 
that had rarely been heard in this country. A combination 
so great as this had never traveled in the United States 
This was an audacious piece of enterprise on Mr. Thrane’s 
part, but a perfectly legitimate enterprise, which received 
from the press the highest commendation. When these 
artists gave a chamber concert in Boston the music critics 
of that city concurred in the opinion that it was a unique 
and incomparable entertainment. Indeed, thay declared 
that nothing like it had ever been heard in Boston 

It was early in April when Mr. Thrane undertook a 
still greater enterprise. He made another combination, 
consisting of Ysaye, Marteau, Gérardy and Lachaume, 
and visited many of the large cities. Ysaye and Marteau 
played several great works for two violins which had never 
been given in this country. Then was added to this quar- 
tet of artists Max Bendix, and this quintet was by odds 
the greatest that had ever toured through this country 
Mr. Thrane personally conducted this tour. He could not 
afford to play in any save the large cities, but the result 
was a financial success. The newspapers united in praising 
this combination of artists as the greatest ever heard in 
the United States. 

When this tour was brought to a close Mr. Thrane took 
Ysaye, Gérardy and Lachaume the Pacific Coast 
Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, this engage- 
ment proved satisfactory in every way. All the cities in 
the far West were visited, and the distinguished artists 
won a succession of triumphs. British Columbia was 
visited, and the season’s work ended in a blaze of glory at 
the Winnipeg Exposition, July 13. Mr. Thrane, accom- 
panied by Ysaye, Gérardy and Lachaume, returned to 
New York. Ysaye and Gérardy, after a few days’ stay in 
the city, sailed for France. Before taking their departure 
they began negotiations with Mr. Thrane for a tour next 
season in Mexico, Australia and South Africa. It is settled 
that they will not return to the United States next year 

“The prolongation of these tours into the very midst of 
summer,” said Mr. Thrane, “proves that they must have 
been successful. I believe that no manager has hitherto 
ventured to play high-priced foreign artists during the 
months of May, June and July. I attribute my success to 
the extraordinary strength of the attractions I controlled. 
I was everywhere given cordial support and the artists 
were received with unbounded enthusiasm. The French- 
men are in love with the United States. As high as was 
their reputation before they came to this country, it is 
still higher now. Taking everything into consideration I 
am perfectly satisfied with my success the past season.” 
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Maine Music Festival. 
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rection of William R. Chapman and Mrs 
be given in October. Miss Charlotte Maconda 
York, will sing in the soprano parts 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, : { 

LONDON, W., July 29, 1898. 
IGNOR MANCINELLI leaves London to-day for 
Boulogne, where he will spend ten days, after which 
he will go on to his villa, near Lago Maggiore. “Ero e 
Leandro” will in all probability be shortly produced at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, and at the Opéra 

Comique, Paris. 

Mrs. Taintor gave a charming “At Home” for Arthur 
Reginald Little, the pianist, at her beautiful home, 47 Bed- 
ford Gardens, last week, prior to this gentleman’s depart- 
ure for New York. There was a large number of well- 
known people present, among them being Mr. and Mrs 
A. Branscombe Wood, Miss Branscombe Wood, Mrs. H 
R. Chamberlain, wife of the European representative of 
the New York Sun; Miss Sanger, Miss Maud Hoffmann, 
who is to take the leading part in the autumn drama at 
Drury Lane; Mrs. Katharine Behenna, Dr. R. G. Browne, 
Dr. and Mrs. Allan Seymour, Mrs. Campbell Clarke and 
many others. Mr. Little played selections from Schumann 
and Chopin, as well as the “Feuerzaube” music from “Die 
Walkiire,” greatly delighting his audience with his artistic 
work. 

Mrs. Mabel Hass-Speyer, one of the leading sopranos of 
Kansas City, is in London studying some oratorio roles 
with Edwin Wareham. She has been an opera singer in 
the States, but has recently married Julius J. Speyer, editor 
and proprietor of the principal German newspaper of that 
part of the country. She has accepted a church appoint 
ment, and is adding to her oratorio roles. Mr. and Mrs 
Speyer go on the Continent early next week and return 
home in September. Negotiations are in progress for her 
appearance here at some concerts next season. 

Pipe-Major Duncan Macdougall, who died lately at 
Aberfeldy, in Perthshire, represented the third generation 
of bagpipe makers who have there carried on their calling 
For many years he had held the appointment of pipe maker 
to Her Majesty, and had made many sets of pipes for use 
in the royal household, and also for the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Coburg, the Duke of Fife and others 

A new and original play of modern Greek life entitled 
“Anthropos,”” a marriage problem in three acts, by N. A 
Lecatza, will be presented at a matinee to-day at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 

The quick witted simplicity of a child often trenches a 
difficulty far sooner than the more complex brain of its 
elders. At a recent provincial concert a very lengthy work 
by a local composer was given, described on the program 
as a “Symphonic Ballad,” the vocal part being sustained 
by a first-rate professional, who did her best to redeem it 
from banality. After the performance a little boy was 
heard to remark: “I really didn’t know what I ought to 
do, mother; you see I liked the way Madame A. sang aw- 
fully, but I hated the thing itself, so I thought, and I 
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thought, and at last I clapped Aer, but I put out my tongue 
at Mr. B. (the composer), and he saw me. I do hope they 
both understand what I meant.’’ It is to be imagined that 
the august critics in a certain sleepy corner of the Queen’s 
Hall would be considerably startlea if the public ‘took to 
expressing its own opinions in the above trenchant and 
explicit manner. 

Some important changes have been made in the 
Gloucester Festival program, which may now be con- 
sidered complete. On Thursday morning the Adagio and 
Finale (“Il Penseroso”) from Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, in D, op. 56, will be given in place of Bee 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony. Dr. Stanford will conduct 
his work, which is to be preceded by the new composi 
tion written expressly for the festival by Sir Charles 
Hubert Parry. This is a “Song of Darkness and of 
Light,” for band, chorus and soprano soloists, the words 
by Robert Bridges. On Wednesday evening at the con 
cert at Shire Hall a Ballade in A minor will be produced 
This is by the young musician Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, a 
sketch of whose work recently appeared in the London 
MusicaL Courier. 

The French Government has created the eldest daughter 
of the late Charles Kingsley an Officer de |’Instruction 
Publique 

Madame Albani returned last week from her tour in 
Australasia and South Africa. She was greatly improved 
in health, and has had a very successful as well as en 
joyable journey. 

Siegfried Wagner’s new comic opera ‘ fhe Idler” is an 
nounced for production in Munich in November 

Prince Victor Duleep-Singh, one of the Indian princes 
residing in London, has lately composed an album of eight 
songs, published by Chappel. “For a Day and a Night,” 
“If Love Were What the Rose Is” and “Ici Bas” (Eng- 
lish version by Clarence Lucas) are perhaps the most 
popular numbers, and have all met with a good reception 
in London drawing-rooms this season. The Prince has 
recently been married-to an English beauty 

Mr. Beatty-Kingston, who has just finished a biography 
of Sims Reeves, proposes, I understand, to write one of 
Madame Patti. 

J. S. Shedlock has been appointed music critic of the 
Athenaeum in the place of F. Frost, who, for reasons of 
ill health, has resigned. The former gentleman is a well 
known figure in the musical world of London, his writ- 
ings often appearing in the musical press. He is the 
author of a volume on the “Piano Sonata,” and he edited 
Kiihnau’s “Bible Sonatas,” Pasquini’s “Harpsichord 
Pieces” and Cramer’s Studies, with Beethoven's Com 
ments, which he discovered in the Imperial Library, Ber- 
lin, some years ago. 

Much interest is being taken here in the success 
Lieutenant Dan Godfrey's band is having in America 

At the forthcoming Church Congress, to be held the 
last week in September, the subject “Cathedral Music” 
will be handled by Sir Walter Parratt, of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor; that of “Town Church Music” by Canon 
Joy; that of “Country Church Music” by Dr. Buck, of 
Wells Cathedral. 

Miss Ella Pancera, who has made quite a name for 
herself as a lady pianist in London, is betrothed to Max 
Bliithner, a son of the piano maker of Leipsic 

Active preparations are going forward for making the 
forty-third annual season of classical concerts at the Crys 
tal Palace on Saturday afternoons surpass any of its prede 
cessors My readers will remember that last season there 
was a talk of these being discontinued; but the directors 
have decided to carry them on with increased vigor Mr 
Rosenthal will be the principal artist at the opening con- 
cert, October 8. Paderewski will appear on November 5 
and Mr. De Pachmann and many other eminent artists 
have been engaged 

The Philharmonic directors have reconsidered their 
scheme for the autumn, and have decided to give concerts 
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vnly in the spring and summer Che three announced for 
November have been abandoned 

It is rumored that a company for the building of a Wag 
uer theatre somewhere eight or ten miles from London, is 
on foot lhe probabilities are that it will be located near 
the Crystal Palace I am assured that there is every 


chance of its being carried ou 

Maurice Grau, who has made himself very popular 
at the opera this season, left on Wednesday for a holiday 
in Paris He expects to visit the United States early in 
S« ptember 

Herr Schalk, who conducted the performance of “Lohen 
grin” at the Covent Garden opera this season without re 
hearsal, has been engaged by Mr. Grau to conduct the Ger 
man opera at New York next season. He is one of the 
most promising young conductors of the day 

On Tuesday evening, after a lingering and brilliant ex 
istence, in the presence of numerous friends and spectators 
the opera breathed its last, passing noisily away from the 
trials and vicissitudes of this theatre life to the slumber 
of silence “Romeo et Juliette” was the swan song with 
which the operatic season died, and the expressive strains 


yf the national anthem made an imposing requiem. The 


ceremonies were under the direction of Signor Mancinelli 
who was ably assisted by Friar Lawrence, in the person of 
M. Edouard de Reszké. Mlle. Bauermeister was Nurse 
Gertrude; Mrs. Melba as Juliet, and F. Saleza as Romeo, 
added impressiveness to the mournful occasion by dying 
together in the same vault. Miss Fanchon Thomnson, as 
Stephano nearly got stabbed in a street quarrel, while M 
Dufrane as Mercutio, and M. Caceneuve were actually 


killed in a brawl M. Gilibert as Capulet, M. Dufriche 
as the Duke, M. Meux as Gregorio, Signor Vanni as Ben 
voglio completed the cast F. V. ATWATER 


Bernard Sinsheimer. 

This popular violinist took part in a concert at the Hotel 
Champlain the evening of August 2 for the benefit of the 
families of the soldiers of the Twenty-first Regiment. The 
entertainment, which netted a considerable sum, was man 
aged by Vice-President Hobart and Mrs. Hobart. Mr 
Sinsheimer’s playing aroused much enthusiasm, and he was 
compelled to respond to several encores 


August Hyllested at Davenport. 


The following is from a local paper, another evidence of 
this artist’s success 


The concert given last evening at Library Hall, Daven 
port, by August Hyllested, the celebrated Danish pianist 
attracted a large and discriminating audience, including 
many of Rock Island’s most accomplished musical peo 
ple, who pronounced it as an altogether exceptional pleas 
ure. Mr. Hyllested takes rank among the finest musicians 
of the day, and his wonderful instrumentation threw his 
audience into raptures. His opening was Bach’s “Toc 
cata and Fugue,” in D minor, and from that he passed to 
Beethoven's exquisite “Sonate Apassionate” (op. 57). The 
third number consisted of a group of brilliant composi 
tions by Bach, Schumann and Mendelssohn Bourree 
in G minor Vogel als Prophet” and “Jagdlied Songs 
Without Words,” the “Spring Song” and the “Spinning 
Song,” in which last the whirl of the wheel was so realistx 
that the enthusiastic applause compelled a _ repetition 
Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques” (op. 13) constituted 
the fourth number The fifth was a group of three 
Chopin’s “Valse” in double notes and two of Mr. Hyl 
lested’s own compositions—a mazurka in D flat and a 
polonaise in E major. The Chopin performance again 
stirred enthusiasm to the point of repetition. And the last 
number, Liszt’s “Rhapsodie No. 2,” was especially fine—a 
crowning excellence 

Mr. Hyllested is a man with striking white hair and a 
most distinguished presence He was the preceptor of 
Mrs. J. L. Murphy, one of our most accomplished nianists 
who was present and experienced all a pupil's pride and 
pleasure in the artistic triumph of her master. Mr Hyl 
lested lately returned from Europe covered with. honors 
he having had the altogether unusual honor of playing 
before the Queen of England, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Empress of Germany and the royal court, the 
Empress of Russia and the King and royal family of Den- 
mark 
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The Metaphysician and Mystic in the Field 
of Voice Culture. 


3y FLoyp S. Mucxey, M. D. 


NO. II. 

NEVER have claimed that I knew the whole truth in 

regard to voice production; in fact I know that I do 
not. There are some things which I think I do know, 
however, and until someone can give me some good 
reason why those things are not true I shall still con- 
tinue to think that I know them. One of these things is 
that the low position of the larynx during singing, if per- 
sisted in, is absolutely ruinous to the singing voice. 

I know this first from personal experience. That is one 
of the things which I practiced diligently while the de- 
struction of my vioce was being accuuplished. I not 
only used to practice this while singing, but the idea was 
so forcibly impressed upon my mind that I used to prac- 
tice pulling the larynx down while walking on the street 
or sitting quietly without producing any tone whatever. 
I know this, secondly, from my observation of many 
singers who have used it. Every singer whom I have 

ever examined who used the low position of the larynx 
during singing has had congested vocal cords and more 
or less thickening about the arytenoid cartileges. If this 
practice is persisted in there will be impairment of the 
intrinsic muscles and finally loss of voice. I know this, 
thirdly, because my reason tells me that a low position of 
the larynx during singing can only result in harm. 

The first reason for this is that a low position of the 
larynx can only be attained by contraction of the extrinsic 
muscles, and this contraction of the extrinsic muscles 
cuts off the largest resonance cavity, thus destroying 
quality and diminishing the intensity and carrying power 
of the tone. Secondly, it interferes with the action of the 
intrinsic muscles of the larynx, and consequently the 
proper action of the vocal cords. Thirdly, it necessitates 
a wide swing of the cords and consequent use of much 
more breath than is necessary. 

All of these things I have explained fully in previous 
articles. One reason why this direction is particularly 
destructive is that it is definite, and the pupil and teacher 
can easily detect when it is not carried out. Many di- 
rections given by teachers are so indefinite and meaning- 
less that the pupil cannot tell whether he is carrying 
them out or not. This direction unfortunately is definite, 
and its non-fulfillment is easily detected, and hence it is 
pretty sure to be put into practice, and the final result 
is just as sure to be a ruined voice. Now, I feel strongly 
and am going to speak plainly on this subject, because 
in the first place I ruined a naturally good voice by put- 
ting into practice wrong theories, and in the second place 
because my work as a throat specialist brings me into 
contact with many who have gone through the same ex- 
perience. I have constantly before me the pitiful results 
of bad teaching, and in this way I see much more of the 
dark side of the subject of voice production than the 
teacher himself. This is the reason that I am constantly 
spurred on to attack false theories wherever I see them. 
In the first place, a teacher who is teaching a wrong 

theory is taking money without returning any equivalent. 
This might be termed getting money under false pre- 
tenses, which is punishable by law. 
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In the second place, the pupil not only loses his time and 
his money, but, what is much worse, his voice, which is 
oftentimes his means of gaining a livelihood. The de- 
spair of one who loses his time, money and means of 
gaining a livelihood is something horrible, and many 
times leads to the ruin of the life itself. These are not 
fantasies, but conclusions which are based on facts which 
are familiar to all who have had much to do with singers. 
The responsibility resting on the vocal teacher is very 
great, and he should not be allowed by the generosity 
and good nature of the public to escape this responsibility. 

In my opinion, and that opinion is based on personal 
experience, extended observation and thoroughly estab- 
lished reasons, the one who teaches a wrong theory is 
responsible for loss of time and money, loss of voice and 
oftentimes for ruined lives, and he should be held by law 
to answer for these things, just as the man who gets 
money under false pretenses or who cripples or maims 
another is held responsible by law. I know that the 
teacher does not wish these results to follow, but they 
follow just the same whether he wishes it or not. Ig- 
norance in this case is criminal, and the teacher who does 
not thoroughly understand the fundamental principles or 
natural laws underlying the science of voice production is 
juts as much of a criminal as the physician who practices 
medicine without a license. Here is where the danger 
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scription, but one which is true as far as it goes. A con- 
cise description of the voice can be given in four words, 
viz., “the voice is air-waves.” This is very far from 
a complete description, but any complete description of 
the voice must start with this as a basis. Prof. Huxley 
writes: “The saying that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing is to my mind a very dangerous adage. If 
knowledge is real and genuine, I do not believe that it is 
other than a very valuable possession, however infinitesimal 
its quantity may be. Indeed, if a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, where is the man who has so much as 
to be out of danger?” The knowledge contained in the 
above description of the voice is not extensive, but it is 
real and genuine, and if kept in mind by those who write 
on the voice it would be very valuable, as it would prevent 
many of the mistakes and blunders which are now made 
by those writers. Any discussion of the voice which is 
not an elaboration or explanation of this statement, must 
necessarily be indefinite, obscure and contradictory because 
This is the funda- 
mental principle which underlies the whole science of voice 


it ignores the real nature of the voice 


production. To show how naturally and logically the 
discussion of the voice proceeds when this is taken as 
a starting point, I give here an abstract of an article which 
I have been requested to prepare for the second section 
of the National Edition of THe Musicat Courter: 


BY 
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comes from the metaphysician and mystic 1n the field of 
voice production, just as the danger comes from the 
quack in the field of medicine. “Critique” confesses that 
he does not give a concise description of the voice, and 
he also says that a concise description of the voice cannot 
be given in a short article. This is an admission of in- 
excusable ignorance. 

By a concise description is not meant a complete de- 
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to produce the sensation called tone. 


As all knowledge is concise description, then knowledge 
of the voice must be a concise description of these air 
The only way in which we can describe an air 
wave is to give its length and height. We find that the 
length of the wave determines the pitch of the tone and 
the height determines the intensity and carrying power 
We also find that it takes a regular series of these waves 
We know that sev- 
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eral of these series can traverse the same space at the 
same time, each series having its own wave height and 
wave length. We find by experiment (testing a sugges- 
tion by means of our sense impressions) that the voice is 
always composed of several series of air waves varying in 
wave length and wave height, and this variation or com- 
bination is known as quality. We can now easily see 
how this description of the voice (air waves) naturally 
divides itself into three parts, viz., (1) pitch, (2) intensity 
and carrying power, (3) quality. 

By careful dissection and examination of the larynx we 
find such an arrangement of muscular fibres, cartileges and 
vocal cords that it is possible to vary the length, width and 
tension of the vibrating cord, and by experiment (testing 
a suggestion by our sense impressions) we find that this 
determines the pitch of the tone, or the length of the 
air-waves. The muscular fibres whose function it is to 
vary the length, width and tension of the vocal cords are 
known as the intrinsic muscles. Observation (sense im- 
pressions) teaches us that under certain conditions we do 
not get any lessening of the length or width of the vibrat- 
ing cord and these conditions are a strong contraction 
of the extrinsic muscles. Therefore, if we would get the 
correct action of the intrinsic muscles and the benefit of 
the three factors in changing the pitch of the tone, there 
must be relaxation of the extrinsic muscles 

Again we find that the height of the waves may be modi- 
fied of two things, viz., the extent of the swing of the 
cord and resonance We also find that the extent of 
the swing of the cord depends on the breath pressure. The 
wider the swing of the cord the more breath must be used 
to swing it. 

If there is full use of resonance we find that a com- 
paratively slight swing of the cord only is needed even 
for the loudest tone But this full use of resonance can 
only be obtained by relaxation of the extrinsic muscles 
Relaxation of extrinsic muscles by giving us full use of 
resonance, then, is a great economizer of the breath By 
full use of resonance is meant the use of all the resonance 
cavities. If the extrinsic muscles are contracted the large 
cavities of the upper pharynx and nose are shut off so 
that the air-waves from the cords cannot enter them, and 
thus the largest resonance cavities are made useless for 
resonance purposes Observation (sense impressions) 
again teaches us that the voice is always composed of 
several series of air-waves 

That what we call quality depends entirely on the num 
ber and relative intensity of the different series of air 
waves or the partial tones These partial tones are all 
originated by the vibration of the cord as a whole, and in 
segments. This segmentation of the cord is most perfect 
when the cord is perfectly free to vibrate. If there is 
strong contraction of the extrinsic muscles there is usually 
a contraction of the muscles forming the false cords. This 
pulling in of the false cords interferes with the free vi- 
bration of the true cords Hence if we would get the 
most perfect segmentation of the vocal cords there must 
be a relaxation of the extrinsic muscles. Once more does 
observation (sense impressions) teach us that all tones 
having good quality are strong in the fundamental and 
lower partial tones. We find by experiment (testing a 
suggestion by means of our sense impressions) that it 
takes a large cavity to reinforce a low pitch The funda- 
mental is the lowest pitch in the voice, therefore it needs 
a large cavity to reinforce it. In order to get this large 
cavity there must be a relaxation of the extrinsic muscles. 
We are now in a position to appreciate the havoc which 
strong contraction of the extrinsic muscles works in the 
science of voice production It takes away two of the 
factors in changing the pitch It necessitates a wide swing 
of the vocal cords, which means the use of a great amount 
of breath. It destroys resonance, without which good in- 
tensity and carrying power cannot be attained. It inter- 
feres with the perfect segmentation of the vocal cords and 
thus destroys quality. It also prevents the proper rein- 
forcement of the fundamental tone, without which good 
quality is impossible. 

We can now see what the science of voice production 
does for the art of voice training. It points out the funda- 
mental principle which must underlie this subject, viz., 
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relaxation of the extrinsic muscles. The interference 
caused by the strong action of the extrinsic muscles causes 
straining of the intrinsic muscles and thus weakens them. 
Hence these muscles need developing before they are 
strong enough to properly manage the vocal cords, espe- 
cially for the loud tones. The object then of any and all 
exercises in voice training should be to produce relaxation 
of the extrinsic muscles and at the same time develop 
the intrinsic muscles. It is interesting to note how this 
principle (relaxation of the extrinsic muscles) or sugges- 
tion of the imagination, has been tested by every possible 
group of sense-impressions which could be brought to bear 
on it. 

It has been tested by our sense impressions of pitch, in 
tensity and carrying power, quality, proper breath control 
and resonance, and has stood the test in every case. Had 
there been one exception out of all these tests it would have 
necessitated some change in this principle But there are 
no exception, therefore it must be accepted. Now let us 
tabulate Belari’s fundamental principles and see what they 


lead us to: 


1. “Position of vocal instrument” 

(“maintained in inferior part 

| of neck during singing with 
out muscular effort’’) 


| 2. “The correct production of sim 
ple sound.” 


Science of 3. “The formation or develop 
_ voice ) ment of registers of voice” 
(No definition. ) (register mechanism ). 


4. “Transformation of simple 
sound into five vowel sounds 
fundamental of all languages 
or the formation of the sing 
ing vowel which differs from 
the speaking vowel according 
to height, intensity and tim 

bre 


his is masquerading fantasies in the guise of truths 
with a vengeance, and Belari must take his place in ‘he 
ranks of the metaphysician and mystic in the field of voice 
Belari’s first principle should be termed the fun 


The other prin 


culture 
damental principle of voice destruction 
ciples are so vague and meaningless that they can do no 
harm directly. They do harm indirectly by giving the 
pupil an idea that the science of voice production is too 
deep for his feeble intellect to grasp and that his teacher 
must indeed be a wise man if he can understand it. This 
is a very large “if,” as it is very plain that no one can 
understand such mystical nonsense as this. There is noth 
ing mysterious or intricate about the science of voice pro 
duction and nothing but what anyone with ordinary intelli 
gence can readily understand. If any teacher talks in a 
mystical or mysterious way about the voice then it is time 
for the pupil to look elsewhere, because it is a sure indi 
cation that the teacher does not understand what he him 
self is talking about. Mysterious and mystical expression, 
are not an indication of wisdom, but of ignorance. Those 
who have the most knowledge always express their 
thoughts in the simplest terms, because knowledge always 
simplies. The whole effort of science, indeed, is to find 
the’ simplest possible descriptions for the widest range of 
phenomena. This is, as we have seen, our definition for a 


scientific low or a fundamental principle. Science is sim 


Concerts 
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plicity and order, mysticism and metaphysics complexity 
and confusion. 

These two abstracts furnish an excellent illustration of 
this statement. In the one every principle is simple, readily 


understood and can be easily tested by our sense impres 


sions. They all lead naturally and logically to the same 
conclusion, and this conclusion forms the fundamental 
principle which underlies the art of voice training. This is 
precisely the function of any science, viz., to point out the 


fundamental principles which underlie the art which is 


based upon,it. Here is where the practical utility of s« 


ence is found. In the other abstract every principle leads 
to a fantasy, i. ¢., to a suggestion of the imagination which 
is not founded on sense impressions. The one leads to 
simplicity and order, the other to complexity and confu 
sion. “Critique” is a great stickler for courtesy. I would 
like to ask him if his rules of etiquette or courtesy forbid 
him to answer a straightforward, legitimate question. 

It is a peculiarity of both “Critique” and Belari, and in 
fact of everyone with whom I have discussed this question 
that they have evaded every question I have asked them 


The low position of the larynx necessitates a strong con 
traction of the extrinsic muscles. This, as we have just 
seen, is utterly ruinous to the singing voice because it 
takes away two of the factors in changing the pitch, 
necessitates the use of a large amount of breath, dimin 

ies the intensity and carrying power of the tone, shuts 

ff our largest resonance space and destroys quality 

Every fact (group of sense impressions) by means of 

which this principle can be tested is utterly opposed to 

it. This which Belari terms his “first and fundamental 
principle” must be rejected as a most pernicious fantasy. 





No description whatever is given of this principle, and as 
the voice is never a simple sound this principle, as far as 
voice production is concerned, must be a fantasy. 


Belari declares that there are three registers or mechan- 
isms, but describes none. Before this:principle can stand 
we must have a description of each of these three me 
chanisms so that they can be tested by our sense im 
pressions. Otherwise this statement must be regarded 


as a tantasy and not as a truth 


No description of how a simple.sound can be transformed 
into a vowel sound is given As all vowel sounds 
are composed of three or more simple sounds, the vowel 
4 sometimes having as many as ten, each differing 
from all the others in pitch and intensity, the statement 
that a simple sound can be transformed into five vowel 
sounds is a pure product of the undisciplined imagina 
tion. It is just as reasonable to say that a wheel of a 
wagon can be transformed into a wagon as to say that a 
simple sound can be transformed into a vowel (complex) 
sound. No facts are given to support the statement that 
the singing vowel differs from the speaking vowel and 
no explanation of what is meant by the “height, intensity 
and timbre” of a vowel. For these reasons this principle 
must be called a pure fantasy 


rhis is not my idea of courtesy. Now, I would like to ask 
3elari, or both, to explain the fundamental 
Natural Vocal Method,” and 
show how they aid in formulating a method of voice train 
ing. I would like also to have them give their reasons for 


Critique” or 
principles of this so-called 


saying that the vocal cords are reeds and not strings. I 
am sure these are legitimate questions, and their own jus 
tification requires that these questions should be answered 
“Critique” does not seem to admire my use of the English 
language. Well, I don’t blame him, for I hardly think I 
should admire it were I in his place. I confess that I am 
a slow thinker and that it is very hard for me to write, but 
I am not sure that this is so much of a drawback after all 
Prof. Frank Cramer in his book entitled “The Method of 
Darwin,” which is a discussion of the scientific method, 
makes the following statement in regard to Darwin: “He 
has complained that he must be a very slow thinker, and 
doubtless the truth in this complaint accounts for the fact 
that his thinking was always so thorough. He also be- 
wailed the fact that he experienced great difficulty in writ 
ing. But the lack of natural felicity of expression and the 
inability to think rapidly, together with his persistence, in- 
sured him against the vice of saying things nimbly and fur- 
nished the guaranty that whatever he did would be thor 
ough. It is safe to say that a far larger proportion of false 


and inaccurate statements and arguments are made by 
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of view.” If I were to criticise “Critique’s 


be more reason and less rhetoric. 
(To be continued. ) 


Leopold Godowsky. 


week at Atlantic City. 
Mme. Belle Cole. 


Jamestown. 
Emil Hartmaan. 


“Northern Folk Dances,” the overture “Nordische Heer- 
of his talents. In 1873 he resigned his position as organist 
and lived thereafter in the neighborhood of the city. 


James W. Hill. 

The following recitals were given in Haverhill, Mass., by 
James W. Hiil, or under his direction: 

September—Organ recital from Mendelssohn’s composi- 
tions, assisted by Miss Dickey, contralto. 

October and November—Three lectures on piano teach- 
ing. 

December—Schultz-Ondricek Quartet. 

January—Mr. and Mrs. -Henschel. 

‘Cello and piano recital, assisted by George Jones, ’cello. 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D and other works. 

He also began in January a series of ten short organ 
recitals before vespers on Sunday afternoon. The follow- 
ing artists assisted in the series: Felix Winternitz, violin- 
ist (twice); Mr. Jones and Wulf Fries, ’cellists; Van 
Veachton Rogers, harpist. Arthur Foote composed a 
sacred solo, “Where Winds Are Raging,” for a special re 
cital and vesper service of his compositions. 

February—Arthur Foote, Anna Miller Wood, Mr. 
Blaess in Mr. Foote’s compositions. 

Mrs, Batchelder, piano recital. 

March—Schultz-Ondricek Quartet. 

George Proctor, piano recital under the auspices of the 
Haverhill Musical Club. 

Max Heinrich, recital. 

April—Caroline Gardner Clarke, Miss Shaw and Mr. 
Hill in song, harp and piano recital. 

June—Series of five piano recitals by pupils, assisted by 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Mitchell, Miss Hayes, 
Miss Priest. 

Piano recital by Miss Eaton, assisted by Miss Bullock. 
Grieg Piano Sonata, op. 7, and other works. 

Piano recital by Miss Gertrude Nichols, assisted by Mrs. 
Parmelee, violin; Mrs. Davis, soprano. Rubinstein Piano 
and Violin Sonata A minor. Schiitt Suite, op. 48. 

Piano recital by Miss Peabody, Miss Bullock assisting. 

July—Piano recital by Miss Willey, Mrs. Mitchell as- 
sisting 

The Junior Musical Club, two divisions, met nine times; 
also Boys’ Musical Club. These clubs do a great deal of 
good in a musical way, sketches from the lives of the com- 
posers being read, and there are six or eight piano solos 
by members at each meeting. 

Mr. Hill’s work is too well known to require any special 
praise or commendation. - It speaks for itself, and the 
thanks of the music loving people of this city and vicinity 
are freely given to him for the interest he has aroused in 
musical matters during his residence in Haverhill. 
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writers who express themselves easily than by writers 
whose rhetorical inability compels them to be painstaking. 
Given two intellects equally conscientious, the slower 
moving one will always hit upon more phases of the truth 
than the quicker one. When the expression is laboriously 
evolved by an intellect that is otherwise strong, the thought 
comes during the process to be regarded from more points 
style of writing 
I should say that he has “the vice of saying things nimbly.” 
and therefore his thinking is not thorough. There shou'd 


The renowned pianist Leopold Godowsky is spending a 


Mme. Belle Cole returned to London on Saturday after 
having spent a few months in this country with relatives in 


Prof. Emil Hartmann, of Copenhagen, died lately at the 
age of sixty-two. He came of a musical family. His 
father, as director of the Copenhagen Musical Society, did 
much to promote the musical life of Denmark, and he him- 
self successfully carried on his father’s work. His works, 


fahrt,”’ and the chorus “Winter and Spring” give evidence 
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with propriety, but I hold each individual pupil to the same 
severe standard that I would exact of myself. So, there- 
fore, thoroughness is one of my cardinal principles.” 

“Do you think the number of violin pupils is increasing 


The ente Violin School. 


HE arrival in New York of Ovide Musin, the eminent 
Belgian violinist, was chronicled in last week’s issue 
of THe Musicat Courter. Soon after reaching the city : 2 ge Yee = 
he repaired to Steinway Hall to find that a number of violin and there is a rabies fondness for the violin? : 
siudents were impatiently awaiting his coming. So impor- . Undoubtedly there 24, replied Mr. Musin. “Never be- 
tunate were they that, despite the torrid weather, Mr. fore have sO many Serious violin students been at work 
Musin consented to form a class at once. The Musin There od no more inviting field for a violin school than 
Violin School has therefore already begun operations, and “ America. Here there is a superabundance of latent 
its auspicious beginning presages the success that its pro- musical talent and innumerable gifted young violinists. 
jector had in mind when he yielded to the earnest solicita- Some are talented in an extraordinary degree, and only 
tion of a number of American violin students who begged 
him to establish his school here. 

To a representative of Tue Musicat Courter Mr. Musin 
talked freely regarding the enterprise, clearly outlining his 
plans and incidentally giving much valuable information 
to those who purpose to study the ‘violin with the deter- 
mination of attaining virtuosity. 

“In a general way,” said Mr. Musin, “THe Musicav 
Courter has already adverted to the great importance of 
my project and described its leading features, but there are 
some interesting points that have not been touched upon. 
It is my object to have firmly established here in New 
York a violin school equal to any in Europe, so that ambi- 
tious students will no longer be compelled to go abroad in 
order to prosecute their studies. My school is modeled 
after the world-renowned violin school of the Royal Con- turesque figure in the musical world. When scarcely seven 
servatory of Liege, and is for advanced pupils. It is also, years of age he entered the Royal Conservatory at Liege, 
in a sense, a preparatory school for that great institution. being received at that immature age because of the ex 
It surprises and disappoints many of the students who seek ‘raordinary talents he possessed. Before his tenth year he 
to enter the Liege Conservatory to learn that, although had won, in severe competition with other and older stu- 
they fancy themselves capable violinists, they are not dents, all the preliminary prizes, and before he was twelve 
far enough advanced to enter the very lowest classes there. had gained the premier prize. During these years he was 
They have either been improperly instructed or are defi- @ Pupil of Desiré Hyneberg, a distinguished teacher, and 
cient in general musical knowledge. At any rate, they find later became a special pupil of the incomparable Leonard, 
themselves rejected, and some are so humiliated that they Whom he followed to Paris. Mr. Musin extols Leonard 
return home with crushed ambition, content to be only a to the skies. He regards him as the greatest teacher of 
common fiddler. Others, with more pluck and ambition, the violin that ever lived. “What other teacher,” he asks, 
resolve to prepare themselves for entrance and take a spe- turned out so many pre-eminently great virtuosos?” 
cial course of lessons from one of the principal professors, 
whose charges are usually from $3 to $6 a lesson. See how medal with distinction for both solo and ensemble playing 


need correct guidance and proper advantages to become 
virtuosos. The number of young violinists who have al- 
ready indicated their intention to enter my school guaran- 
tees its enormous success. I have not the beginning of a 
doubt that it will quickly prove successful and will grow 
into a great institution. New York is the ideal city in 
which to found such a school. I have entered upon the 
work with unbounded enthusiasm. I expect to make this 
school my great lifework and to leave it as my monument 
when I die. I have no prouder ambition. It should be 
mentioned that at present I am receiving pupils both at 
Steinway Hall and my residence, No 
am beginning to form classes, grading the pupils according 
to their advancement and proficiency.” 


2 Union square, and 


For many years Ovide Musin has been a vital and pic 


At the age of fourteen young Musin had won the gold 


expensive this is! Now it is one of the purposes of my In accordance with the laws of the conservatory Musin 
school to obviate this trouble. In my school here pupils was required after his graduation to teach, without salary 
will be so carefully instructed and so thoroughly grounded or fees, for one year. This he did, and in his class were 
in the correct principles of violin playing that they will several violinists who subsequently became famous. When 
have no difficulty in gaining an entrance into even the ad- between fifteen and sixteen years of ago he began a series 
vanced classes of the Liege Conservatory or any other of concert tours, visiting all the principal cities in Europe 
leading violin school of Europe, the standard of my school His success was very gratifying, and the press proclaimed 
being as high as any of theni. him one of the greatest virtuosos of the day. In Paris he 
“You see I shall spend half of each year in New York, Otganized a quartet, and was the first to introduce in that 
so the students will get the benefit of my personal instruc- City the chamber music of Brahms and the trios and quar 
tion. I will be assisted by Maurice Leenders, who has tets of several other modern composers Occasionally he 
been director of the violin school of Tournai, and who ppeared as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
ranks as one of the greatest violinists of Belgium. I He now has in his possession an autograph letter from 
shall have other capable assistants as the school grows. I Hans Richter, who compliments him for his wonderful play 
wish to remark right here that I desire only earnest stu- ing of the Beethoven violin concerto. When at the very zen 
dents who are prepared for serious work; I don’t care for ith of his European renown Musin was induced to visit the 
United States. He made his New York début at the Acad 
Mr. Musin emy of Music in 1883, Dr. Leopold Damrosch being the 
In 1894 he started on a tour around the world 
United States he 


amateurs.” 


Asked to explain the methods of his school, 
said: “In the great Liege school, over which, as is well conductor. 
known, I preside, there are various classes composed of After visiting all the large cities im the 
went to Mexico, returned to California, thence to Hono 


pupils who have reached certain stages of development. z 
then to Japan, where he played before the Mikado 


Here in my school the same scheme will be carried out. lulu, 
Pupils will be placed with others of like advancement and and his wife. They were so charmed that they gave the 
there will be class instruction. All the pupils in each 
class will be required to do precisely the same work. They 
will have to work out the daily exercises, playing in unison, 
under my direction, such exercises as I give them. This 
plan works beautifully. It insures very rapid progress and 
prevents any pupil from shirking his task. This system 
makes the pupils exercise their staying qualities and de- 
velops their endurance. It gives them the best technic, 
compelling them to acquire facility in fingering and grace- 
ful and effective bowing. They are not permitted to ad- 
vance one step until they have conquered all difficulties in perienced. 

the way. And the same thing applies to their study of a He visited Java, and gave a concert to the King and 
repertory. They all play in unison and repeat every pas- Queen of Siam, who were visitors there, this being the 
sage until they have it perfect as regards execution and first time they had ever left their country These poten 
interpretation. I allow pupils to exercise originality and tates bestowed upon Musin some costly gifts Next the 
do not repress their individualism so far as is consistent gold fields of Australia were visited. On this tour nearly 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
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return London dates will be filled. Address 
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violinist some handsome presents. Later the Musin Com 
pany visited the Philippine Islands, giving some very suc 
cessful concerts in Manila and other cities. Mr. Musin 
said that he found a great many music lovers in these isl 
ands. Before quitting Manila the yellow fever broke out, 
and he was quarantined for five days. Afterward the com- 
pany traveled through Australia, going as far as New 
Zealand. Musin was one of the few musicians who ever 
visited Siberia. He carried his company there, and had 
good success, considering the intensely cold weather he ex- 
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every country was visited, over 46,000 miles being covered. 
Mr. Musin and his company returned to the United States, 
and for several years continued to give concerts in all parts 
of the country. They gave in one winter more than 200 
concerts. Year before last another tour around the world 
was undertaken, and Mr. Musin’s success was still greater 
than it was on the first tour. On his return to Europe 
Musin visited his old home in Belgium, and was immedi- 
ately appointed professor-in-chief in the highest class in 
the Royal Conservatory in Liege. He had remarkable suc- 
cess with his class. Eight pupils competed for the first 
prize. One of these secured the first prize, four of the 
pupils won the second prize, and other prizes were carried 
off by three others. After the contest was over Mr. Musin 
was presented by the pupils with a beautiful testimonial, 
and some eloquent presentation speeches were made. In the 
conservatory in Liege Musin has two assistants, both being 
There are about seven- 
Some of these students 


celebrated violinists and teachers 
ty-five violin pupils in the school 
are very promising 

Mr. Musin confidently expects that in time his New York 
school will rival that in Liege both in the number and char- 
acter of its students. 

Mr. Musin will doubtless be heard in New York next 
season. He has engaged to play at the Worcester Music 
Festival, and will give the Russian Concerto by Lalo, which 
has never been played in this country or Europe. 

Applications are coming in every day from violin stu- 
dents in all parts of the country. This week Mr. Musin 
received applications from violinists in San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., and Toronto, Canada. In his classes are 
several well-known teachers, who are taking advantage of 
his presence here to perfect themselves in the art of violin 


playing. 


Mile. Ambre’s Sale. 


A curious sale took place lately at the auction rooms of 
the Hotel Drouot, Paris. It was the sale of the furniture 
of Mile. Ambre, who once had a little reputation as a 
singer and teacher. She was not beautiful, nor was she 
a great artist, but her black eyes, her raven hair and 
swarthy complexion fascinated old King William of Hol- 
land. 

He took a house for her in Paris and promised to fur- 
nish it out of the Royal Palace. He sent off two carloads 
of magnificent old furniture for her, but the court officials 
stopped the train at Rosendaal and replaced the things in 
their old position. After this the king had to content him 
self with sending a few things at a time and stowing away 
smaller objects in his baggage or his coat pockets when he 


went to see her. At the late sale the Dutch Ambassador 


was present, and wag the chief buyer, and purchased half 
a dozen pictures and some furniture which contrasted 
strangely with the rather commonplace objects of the sing 
er’s apartments. All such things that had been taken from 
the Dutch palaces and museums he recovered for the sum 
of 400,000 gulden. 

Mozart’s First Notebook. 

The first notebook of Mozart, the greatest of the world’s 
composers, has been discovered lately in London It is 
published now for the first time by the Mozart Society 
of Berlin. Mozart was one of the few infant prodigies 
to realize the expectations of those who saw and heard 
him when a boy. The notebook just discovered contains 
compositions written by him in 1764, while he and his 
elder sister were on a visit to England Mozart was 
then only four years old, his sister twelve, yet they aston 
ished the court of George III. and were the wonder of 
the day in London. Unfortunately for him, but fortunate- 
ly for the world, their father, Leopold Mozart, was taken 
very ill, so ill, in fact, that the least noise was unbearable, 
and for many days the piano and organ remained closed 
It was during this period of enforced inactivity that little 
Wolfgang wrote these compositions and composed a sym- 
phony dedicated to the Queen of England. The musical 
world has been startled to find the wonderful maturity 
of these early compositions. 

The court and people might well stand amazed at the 
boy who had to be lifted up on the organ bench, yet played 
any music placed before him or improvised on any sug 
gested theme Many a guinea went into the pockets of 
his enterprising manager and father for private exhibitions 
of the genius of the infant composer. It is related that 
during one of these private recitals, while Mozart was in 
the midst of a composition he espied a favorite cat com- 
ing into the room. His hands dropped on the keys, he 
slid down from the bench and ran to pick up the cat 
and fondle her. It was as natural for him to play the 
organ and compose music as it is for any other child to 
“play horse” or sing “ring around a rosy,” When he was 
composing his symphony dedicated to the Queen, he re 
marked to his sister, who was standing near: 

“Now, don’t forget ; remind me to give the French horns 
plenty to do.” 

The notebook written at this early age is scribbled some 
times in pencil, at others ink has been used, but its great 
value lies in the proof that his musical genius was so 
ripe almost from the very beginning The original manu 
script of the symphony is preserved in the library of the 
British Museum, but the notebook was lost for more than 
100 years and brought to light only within the last few 
months.—Sun 
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New Hampshire M. T. A. 
Boston, July 6, 1808 


HE ninth annual meeting and festival of the New 
Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association was held 

this summer at The Weirs, a delightful and well-known 
spot on the shores of Lake Winnipesaukee, August 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 
festival comprised a series of instructive and entertaining 


The program of the event shows that this year’s 


lectures and concerts made by a strong force of first-class 
musicians. 

The order of exercises for the week were as follows: 
Chorus rehearsals on Monday evening, Tuesday morn 
ing, afternoon and evening, and at other specified times 
through the week, and concerts Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons by State talent. There was a promenade con 
cert and dancing on Wednesday evening; a recital of 
Scotch and English ballads by A. McKenzie Mattock, of 
Albany, on Thursday morning, and piano recital by Milo 
Benedict, of Concord, Thursday afternoon. At the grand 
concert on Thursday evening the chorus sang “Daybreak,” 
by Fanning; “Flight into Egypt,” from Berlioz’s “Child 
hood of Christ,” and the finale from “Loreley”; Mendels 
sohn’s unfinished opera, and many distinguished soloists 
assisted. On Friday morning Dr. Carl E. Dufft gave a 
lecture on the embellishments of singing; a piano recital 
by Alfred De Voto, of Boston, on Friday afternoon, and 
the grand closing concert took place Friday evening, when 
the soloists and chorus, assisted by the orchestra, sang the 
principal parts of Donizetti’s delightful opera “Lucia de 
Lammermoor.” 

The soloists participating included many well-known 
artists, among them being Dr. Carl E. Dufft, of New 
York; E. C. Towne, of New York; A. M. Mattock, of 
Albany; Miss S. Marion Craft, of Boston; Miss Frances 
Wellington, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. Elizabeth Hawkins, of Bos 
ton, and many others 

The chorus is said to be the finest in the festival s 
history, and was under the leadership of H. G. Blaisdell, of 
Concord, who conducted all the concerts of the festival 


and the orchestra of fifteen pieces 


Theodor Gonoy. 


The composer Ludwig Theodor Gonoy, who died at 
Leipsic in April last, bequeathed to the Royal Academy of 
Arts in Berlin, of which he had been a member since 1893 
a legacy of 10,000 marks, the interest to be applied annu 
ally for the benefit of a deserving musician in want of as 


sistance, members of orchestras to be preferred 


AMERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELLI/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, 
Ensembles, Classic and Modern Repertoire in French, Italian and 


German by Eminent Teachers. 





LESSONS EVERY 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 








EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 





--- TERMS MODERATE. 


3 OHO 


DAY. 








To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
no other than French Conversation is 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 


allowed, is placed at the 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements with 
leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 & 9 rue Chabanais, or 
Theatre Lyrique (Galerie Vivienne), 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


en 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
THE Musicat Courter, which appeared July 

4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
As that 


edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 


success in the history of music journalism. 


only necessary to refer ta it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THe Musica 
CouRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here ‘among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
THE Musicat Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 
constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 
position. The Second Section will not contain any 
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articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


A EUROPEAN telegram has just reached here 

conveying the gratifying intelligence that the 
distinguished pianist, Emil Sauer, has received from 
King Albert of Saxony the appointment of Royal 
Saxon Court Pianist. 


HE secretary of the Handel and Haydn Society 

of Boston received a cablegram from Reinhold 

L. Herman, who is in Berlin. In it Mr. Herman 
signifies his intention of accepting the offer of the 
society to become its conductor in place of Carl 
Zerrahn, who has resigned. Mr. Herman, who is 
a well-known composer, pianist and formerly the 
conductor of the Liederkranz of this city, will bring 


fresh musical blood into the society. It sadlv needs 


it. 
EVERAL of the afternoon papers Satur- 
day last spoke of the husband of 
Emma Eames as Julian Story, the sculptor. 
Mr. Story is a _ portrait painter His 


brother is the sculptor. And the Sun, usually so 
well informed, in last Sunday’s issue, wrote of Miss 
Mina Wetzler as the wife of the clarinetist Leon 


Pourtau—not Louis Pourteau—whereas the talented 
young pianist was the wife of Mr. Jacquet, the first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. All 


three were lost on the ill-fated La Bourgogne. 


HIS paragraph in last Sunday’s Sun is signifi- 
cant of the enormous change in the musical 
culture of the country during the past half century: 
“BATH, N. Y., Aug. 2 
minstrel entertainment for a charitable purpose at 


There was an amateur 


Johnsonburg, Pa., a few night ago which was not 
able for its star performer. This was William A. 
Porter, aged 73, the last survivor of the original 
Christy Minstrels of 1845, with which he played the 
violin and tambourine and sang bass. He was 
with the troop on its historic trip to Europe and 
Australia fifty years ago. The veteran played a 
violin solo, thumped the tambourine as it was done 
by the original minstrels, and sang a bass solo at 
the entertainment the other night.” 

All that to-day survives of the old minstrel craze 
is the “coon” song, one of which threatens to be- 
come a permanent addition to the patriotic reper- 
tory. Need we say that it is “There'll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night”’? 


7 HE Boston Symphony Orchestra periodical itin- 
erary for the coming season will be as follows: 

Monday evenings, Philadelphia. 

Tuesday matinees, Washington. 

Wednesday matinees, New York city. 

Thursday evenings, New York city. 

Friday matinees, Brooklyn. 

Saturday evenings, Brooklyn. 

This eliminates Baltimore from the visits of the 
orchestra, as was indicated in these columns some 
months ago. It seems that the Baltimore people 
are actually intent upon keeping good music out of 
the city, and it is a most unaccountable state of af- 
fairs, as the town is full of good musicians and par- 
ticularly of cultured amateurs. 

This paper was also the first to announce the mat- 
inee and evening performances in this city. As it 
stands now, the orchestra will play here from 
Wednesday afternoons to Saturday evenings four 
performances, including Brooklyn, and on each oc- 
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casion varied programs will be heard that will be a 
source of delight to the musical community. This 
will occur five times during the season. 

At the moment of going to press a telegram was 
received at this office from our Baltimore corre- 
spondent which reads as follows: 

“The usual series of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts will be given in this city this 
coming season in Music Hall. I am just in receipt 
of a letter from F. R. Comee, manager, authorizing 
me to make this announcement as coming from him 


officially.” 


W HAT joy it must be for the newspaper critic in 

London to be continually hauled over the 
coals for the slightest thing. Here is a cable to the 
Sun which is simply laughable: 

“London, July 30.—Sir Henry Irving has begun 
a libel suit which will furnish an interesting test of 
the limits of legitimate printed comment. The cur- 
rent issue of the London Year-book contains in a 
brief summary describing the London theatres the 
statement that frequently Sir Henry Irving’s voice 
at the Lyceum cannot be heard by half the audi- 
ence. This seems at all events to be a gratuitous 
slur if not an actually malicious statement when 
made in an ordinary reference book or guide to Lon- 
don. Sir Henry Irving alleges that it is defamatory, 
reflecting either upon his voice or the acoustic 
properties of his theatre. He demanded the with- 
drawal of the offensive statement, but the editor de- 
clined, saying that it was one of fact, not of opin- 
ion, and its withdrawal would be tantamount to ad- 
mitting the intentional publication of a falsehood. 
Attempts at conciliation failed and the action was 
begun.” 

Mr. Irving’s voice could not always be heard at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre of this city, and in 
Macbeth” his elocution was so faulty as to blur 
all his speeches. Yet no newspaper was sued for 
libel, because in this country freedom of speech is 
as important as freedom of action. Little wonder 
that Mr. Runciman in the Saturday Review bewails 
the hardships of the truth teller, and your genuine 
critic first and foremost speaks the truth. We do 
not sympathize with Mr. Irving in this matter. He 
grows irritable with age, and of late criticism makes 


him testy. It was not always thus. 


MUSIC JOURNALISM. 
HE history of music journalism in America has 
yet to be written. When it is THe Musicat 
Courter will play the most important part in it. 
This is not a boast, but the plain statement of an 
indisputable fact. If age alone were the paramount 
consideration some vegetating journals might claim 
the first consideration. But when we refer to a 
music journal we mean of course one that is robust, 
has lasted over a decade and has not from time to 
time lapsed when its projector, by reason of finan- 
cial scandal, has had to disappear. A music journal 
of robust policy, a live newspaper, not a weekly 
or monthly full of academic essays and dry puffs, is 
Tue Musicat Courier. And it is nearing its 
twentieth birthday, for it was founded in 1880, and 
during the time that has since elapsed it has not 
changed its name, neither has it swindled its sub- 
scribers with false promises. THE MusicaLt Cou- 
RIER has seen the birth and death of many feeble 
attempts at rivalry, and it will doubtless see many 
more. It has lasted because it has been conducted 
honestly, with intelligence and with deference to its 
subscribers’ wants. It was in the van of the battle 
for Wagner, and after Wagner won—and THE 
MusIcaL CourRIER was one reason why he did win 
in New York—the cause of Brahms was taken up, 
as will be the cause of any genius, no matter his 
race or creed. The cause of the American com- 
poser was also first espoused by THE MusIcaL 
COURIER. 
The temptation to start music journals seems to 





be irresistible to irresponsible persons. After some 
money has been raised, after a few piano houses 
have been traduced, the enterprise is abandoned, 
and the subscribers whistle for their money. Such 
proceedings bring discredit on the respectable jour- 
nals of the guild, but the world always is ready with 
its complement of sheep ready to be tleeced by un- 
principled sharpers. Every season we are told that 
a new music journal is to be started, “run on honest 
lines,” and every season a journal goes to the wall 
with unexpired advertisements and a few bam- 
boozled subscribers. 

Where does the honesty come in? 

And when the scamps who planned ‘his trickery 
have the audacity to return to the theatre of their 
failures is it any wonder we do not grow either en- 
thusiastic or alarmed? A word of warning is not 
amiss here: To all persons about to subscribe to 
further flighty ventures in the field we would say, 
See that you get your money’s worth. Pay no sub- 
scriptions to irresponsible fellows, who, without a 
grain of conscience or an atom of necessary experi- 
ence, will grab all they can get, and when the day of 
reckoning arrives—usually the monthly bills of the 
printer will not hesitate to evade their obligations 
by cowardly flight. 

It has been done before, it will be done again, for 
in the case of certain individuals history repeats 
itself. Nothing fails like failure, and when a pecu- 
liar species of the impostor puts his hand to the 
plow the furrow usually points to the penitentiary. 

THE MusicaL Courier exists; it will continue 
to exist; that fact cannot be controverted, and all 
the desperate efforts to supplant it in its own chosen 
province will meet, as they have hitherto met, with 
failure 


AN INDISCREET FRIEND. 


AGNER may have well cried “Deliver me 
from my friends,” for one of his most inti- 

mate acquaintances, Conductor Weissheimer, in 
his recollections of the master, stops at no indis- 
cretion to give us a true portrait of the composer. 
It is not flattering. Mr. Froude, in his revelations 
of the unhappy domestic life of the Carlyles, did not 
go as far as Weissheimer. Wagner depended on his 
purse, as is well known, and when all had deserted 
him, when a debtors’ prison was looming up, when 
Liszt refused him money, when all the opera houses 
in Europe were closed to him, the wretched man 
apparently contemplated suicide. Here is an un- 
He was at his wits’ ends 
and wired Weissheimer: “I have reached the end; I 
can go no further; 


written page in his life. 


I must disappear from the 
world somewhere. Can you not protect me?” 
Then the good friend went to him and they agreed 
to disappear in some quiet place. Rauhe Alb was 
agreed upon, where Wagner could make the piano 
score of “Die Meistersinger.” Then came the 
Let Weis- 


sheimer relate it: : 


sharp turn in the composer’s affairs. 


“Just after this we were standing before the hotel 
he little suspecting what an incredible stroke of 
fortune was awaiting him. I had to order a car- 
riage to take us the next morning to Untertiirk- 
We then 
went up to his room, one flight up, and set about 


heim, where we were to take the train. 
packing his big trunk. During this work his spirits 
again sank far below zero. Then toward evening 
the waiter brought up a visiting card with this in- 
scription: “V. Pfistermeister, secrétaire aulique de 
S. M. le roi de Baviére.’ Wagner was so discour- 
aged that he expected no good from any source 
whatever. He stood therefore irresolute, not know- 
ing whether to receive Herr von Pfistermeister or 
not, and it was not till the fatter had sent up the 
message that he came upon an errand from the 
king himself and begged earnestly for an inter- 
view that Wagner permitted him to be ushered in. 
In order not to be in the way at this undoubtedly 


important conference I withdrew. The conference 


continued longer and longer—a good omen! When 
the gentleman finally took leave and I entered the 
room again Wagner, absolutely overwhelmed at 
his sudden good fortune, showed me a costly dia 
mond ring from the king and the latter’s photo 
graph gleaming in marvelous splendor on the table, 
and added: “That this should happen to me, and 
should happen just at this time!’ Beside himself 
with joy he threw himself upon my neck and 
wept. 

“After Wagner had gradually recovered from this 
great nervous shock and the overwhelming emotion 
he recited to me the following details: The king 
had informed him that he was Wagner's ‘most pas- 
sionate admirer,’ and that if he was still true to the 
opinions that he had expressed in his writings 
which the king knew by heart—he should in this 
case come to Munich, where he must take the high- 
est position, in order to complete and produce the 
Everything that he needed 
* & © After 


Nibelung drama there. 
should be placed at his disposal. 
a sleepless night Wagner was up bright and early 
and went to packing. Every now and then tears 
still ran down his cheeks as he thought during his 
prosaic work of his happiness, and again he re 
peatedly uttered the words: ‘That this should hap- 
pen to me, and should happen just at this time!’ 
And then he would embrace me again, then press 
his green silk dressing gown into the trunk, only to 
see it bulge out again, and then he would weep 
some more—for me, truly, a never-to-be-forgotten 
trunk packing!” 

Chen the two friends went to Eckert’s to break- 
fast, where their mirth was interrupted by a tele 
gram from Paris announcing Meyerbeer’s death. 
Returning to the hotel to settle their bill and catch 
the train, Wagner found himself, of course, with- 
out the necessary cash. He therefore handed the 
head waiter a very valuable snuffbox, which had 
been presented to him by a high personage in St. 


Petersburg. The waiter, seeing at a glance that he 


had been paid two or three fold more than the 
amount of the bill, was profuse with bows to the 
poor and happy Wagner till he left. Weissheimer 
accompanied him to the train, where the royal 
secretary was seated in a first-class compartment 
impatiently awaiting his arrival. Bidding adieu to 
Weissheimer he jumped into the compartment, as- 
suming that the secretary had bought a ticket for 
him, too. Weissheimer had therefore gone only a 
few steps from the car when he was overtaken by 
Wagner in breathless haSte, shouting: 

“For heaven’s sake! 
me a ticket! 


Pfistermeister did not buy 
Run quickly and get me one!” “I 
hurried to the ticket office and was still able to 
reach the train that was already in motion and to 
throw the ticket into Wagner's compartment. 
Fortunately for him I had bought him the ticket! 
Here the more intimate relations between Wag- 
ner and Weissheimer ceased, for Wagner went off 
to Munich, to prosperity, to busy creative work, to 
a wife! The faithful 
bodyguard of friends who had stuck to him in his 


new friends and eventually to 


need and had freely shared their purses with him 
were made to feel that they were no longer of any 
use to him and hence not wanted. Weissheimer 
met him, indeed, several times later in Munich, but 
only to be saddened by Wagner's coldness and in 
gratitude. Once in Munich he tried to interest Wag 
ner in a new opera that he (Weissheimer) had com 
posed. He writes to his fiancée: 

“T think you know how hard it is to get Wagnet 


interested in another man’s works. He is just the 


recently 


opposite of Liszt. Bilow 
showed him in my presence his music to ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ and swore never to do the like again 
When, at Biilow’s wish, I was at length about to 
play my opera before him alone (without Wagner), 
the servant girl came in at once with the commis 
sion to say that we should stop playing, as the 
master wanted to sleep. It was 11 o'clock A. M.! 
Biilow slammed the piano shut with the words: ‘It 


is a high honor to me to live in the same house 
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with the great master, but often it is unendurable!’ 
Thus all complain of him.” 

A few days later he wrote again: 

“Wagner is already living, as artist and man, in 
those remote regions where one admires the artist 
but can no longer enjoy the man, or, at least, only 
by way of exception; as, for example, on the drive 
that i took with him and Frau von Biilow last Sun- 
day evening to Gross-Hessellohe. 1 had dined to- 
gether with him at the Bilows. * * * As I 
was on my way to the house Peter Cornelius, who 
accompanied me a part of the way, grew more and 
more serious, and finally broke out with the words: 
‘Dearest friend, to-day you are going to your hang- 
man’s meal!’ I stopped astonished, and asked for 
an explanation. Cornelius said only: ‘Well, you 
will * * * At that time I did not yet 
know that one after another of the old guard had 
been dismissed.” 

Wagner was already under the influence of Frau 
Cosima, and her imperious jealousy would brook 
no intimate friendships on the part of the man she 
had singled out for herself. 

Whatever virtues Wagner possessed gratitude 
was most certainly not one of them. 


see. 


TWO ESTIMATES OF SAINT-SAENS. 


AMILLE SAINT-SAENS is the cleverest 
composer alive. He has at his finger tips 
every contrapuntal arrow in the quiver, and his tal- 
ent, wit, sanity, sense of form, above all, his good 
taste and Gallic breeding, have placed him high in 
the ranks of contemporaneous composers, perhaps 
too high. He lacks on the imaginative side and is 
deficient in melodic invention, but so inexhaustible 
is his learning, so sprightly his fancy, that he blinds 
the uncritical to his shortcomings. He has _ the 
chameleon gift of assuming the air, creating the 
any composer he simulates. It is 
marvellous scale, yet mimicry after 
all. Not even Mendelssohn has so absorbed the 
spirit of Bach and in the symphonic form he can 
manipulate for you the accents of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. It is as a Liszt disciple that he 
shines with greatest brilliancy. His symphonic 
poems are clever if ever music is clever. They deal 
rather with externalities, with masterful decorative 
surfaces rather than with psychical states. The 
facture is superb, there is an illusive glow, color, an 
even life-like movement, and it is only after you 
have left the concert hall that a consciousness is felt 
of the trick played upon your imagination. Deft to 
a degree, a master of the materials of orchestra- 
tion, daring in rhythmic experiments and a graceful 
illusionist, Saint-Saéns deserves all the success lav- 
ished upon him. Only it must be remembered that 
he can never sit with the immortals. He is one of 
the little masters, and one of the cleverest. 

The London Musical Standard recently contained 
two estimates of the French composer, one by Mr. 
Filson Young, and the other by a witty and inter- 
esting writer, who chooses to mask his personality 
under the pen name of “R. Peggio.” Mr. Young, 
for some reason, has taken the precaution to copy- 
right his article, so we may only quote from it a few 


atmosphere of 
mimicry on a 


sentences : 

“When after one of our concert carousals, con- 
sisting of a little Beethoven, a little Spohr, a little 
(a very little) Mozart, and a great deal of Wagner, 
all sense of taste vanishes. So it is with me, at any 
rate ; and at such times, if I cannot enjoy Beethoven, 
I can enjoy the music of Saint-Saéns. If it has very 
little flavor, at least it sparkles ; it is always cool and 
refreshing, and it generally has a tonic effect. At 
first sight it may seem that to describe certain 
music as appealing only to jaded and jangled nerves 
is to pay it but a doubtful compliment ; nevertheless 
I count it as a virtue in this music that its claims 
are at once so unpretentious and so successful. _ Its 
qualities are not wholly negative, for music that is 
merely weak and pretty is not to be endured under 


circumstances such as I have indicated; neither are 
they “aggressive, for music that loudly asserts its 
own individuality is the most irritating of all to a 
tired listener. But a certain trick of studied in- 
difference as to whether it pleases us or not turns 
the balance in its favor; and, although we may be 
very sure that its indifference is pretended and the 
seriousness of greater music real, we are in such a 
case that well-bred nonchalance has the greater at- 
traction for us. I am vividly reminded of a certain 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ piano Concerto in G 
minor which I heard not long ago. It came in the 
middle of a most unsatisfactory concert, in which 
works by Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky and 
Mozart had been arranged with such devilish in- 
genuity that each killed the other, and all seemed 
dismally out of place. The G minor concerto in 
the middle of this medley was something to look 
forward to and back upon; its exhilarating cham- 
pagne sparkle, its delightful freshness, its clearly 
marked little themes, its surprising contrasts of pret- 
ty lament and irresistible buoyancy of spirits fell 
gratefully on a teased and worried consciousness. 
The man’s limits are clearly marked, but he seldom 
exceeds them. What constitutes the charm of his 
music is that we never see him at a disadvantage, 
never find him working with tools of which he does 
not know the use, never find him blending materials 
of whose properties he is ignorant.’ 

And if, perchance, posterity enjoys Saint-Saéns, 
will it not be this very same concerto, that is, if the 
conservatory pianist does render it altogether odious 
to our ears? 

“R. Peggio” gives some “Rambling Reflections” 
on Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII.,” which received its 
first English hearing the past season in London: 

“M. Saint-Saéns is an exceedingly clever com- 
poser’ and he most assuredly possesses a kind of 
musical tarn-helm which enables him to conceal 
himself fairly Apparently he can 
write music in any style you choose. Do you want 
a littke Wagner? Very well. M. Saint-Saéns 
gives you a passable imitation of the second 
act of ‘Lohengrin’ in ‘vous tous qui m/’écou- 
tez.. Do you admire Myerbeer? If so, you 
will find much to your taste in ‘Henry VIII.’ 
Perhaps you are in want of something quaint 
and old-worldish, a dash of appropriate local color? 
Then the use of two or three old-English themes 
will please you, and you will lend a favorable ear to 
the end of the love-duet in the second act, ‘Je cede 
au réve qui m’enivre,’ and to the minuet at the be- 
ginning of the fourth act. If you desire an effect- 
ive ballad for the concert-room, you -will find it in 
the King’s ‘Qui donc commande quand il aime’? 
and in many other places in the opera. And the 
real Saint-Saéns? Has he anything to say for him- 
self?” 

He notices Saint-Saéns’ nationality and the in- 
fluence of his Jewish blood and French training. 

“M. Saint-Saéns is French, therefore we may not 
expett the large outline of passion of the Teutonic 
races and least of all may we demand their poetic 
reflectiveness. And yet here am I, half Celt and 
half Saxon with a possible mingling of Danish 
blood, asked to put aside my temperament and ad- 
mire the ultra-Frenchiness of M. Saint-Saéns, who, 
I believe, is also of Jewish extraction. I have quite 
an unreasonable antipathy to French sentiment. It 
is just bearable (when it is not ridiculous) in 
French literature, for there it is expressed in terms 
that appeal more or less directly to pure intellect ; 
but the taint of artificiality becomes exaggerated in 
music because the art is so entirely a language of 
emotion; and there is another taint that corrupts 
the stream of French music. I cannot express it in 
one word, but it always seems to me that there is a 
breath of veiled sensuality even in the music which 
a Frenchman considers idyllic and poetic, and when 
it does not amount to sensuality it is the kind of sen- 
suousness that flourishes in the played-out civiliza- 


successfully. 


tion of a large city. The German and Englishman 
idealize passion in their music, making it godlike 
and great ; the Frenchman translates everything into 
the language of the average sensuous person. Ber- 
lioz with all his titanic conceptions often lapsed into 
the typical French man-of-the-world melodiousness, 
with its suggestions of the improper. Is there in 
all French music a double entendre? In French lit- 
erature the wit and neatness of the workmanship 
captivate our critical sense; in music, we get, as it 
were, the bare soul of the nation.” 

This is very well put. Possibly the determining 
factor in Saint-Saéns’ music is the Hebraic strain. 
So far no Jewish composer, whether you take Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Bizet, Offenbach—the 
wittiest of the lot—Goldmark, Bruch or Saint-Saéns, 
has reached the altitude of the masters of the art. 
The genius of the Jewish nation is assimilative, not 
creative. It is said that Wagner had a drop of the 
Jew in him, as has Verdi, but in neither case has 
it prevented the pair from reaching the peaks of 
Indeed, it has added surface brilliancy to 
In Saint-Saéns’ case the thematic in- 


fame. 
their work. 
ventiveness has not gone hand in hand with techni- 
cal mastery. He is a clever composer, at times a 
delightful composer, but he is not 


He has nothing to say, and yet how charmingly he 


a great composer 
says it! 


AN AMERICAN CRITICISM. 

H T. PARKER, a correspondent of the 

* Commercial Advertiser in London, expressed 
himself quite frankly in that journal as to the musi- 
cal culture of the British metropolis. He says that 
the Wagner craze is only a “fad,” and the proof 
of it is the reactionary policy outlined for next sea- 
“La Sonnambula,” “Linda” and ‘“Semiramide” 
are contemplated, and Mr. Parker truthfully 
“No such indecent disinterment of operatic 


son. 
as 
says: 
corpses long since buried even in Italy would be 
possible in New York.” But the Covent Garden sub- 
scribers wish it so, and the directors must acquiesce. 
“The bystander has only to listen to their talk of 
‘Tristan’ or of ‘Die Walkire’ to pity the singing 
actors giving the best that is in them to an audience 
that in the more expensive places combines stupidity 
and shallowness to a degree that makes the orches- 
tra antl the boxes in New York seem in comparison an 
abode of sweetness and light. It goes to Covent 
Garden for the same purpose and in the same state 
of mind that it goes to see the race for the Gold Cup 
at Ascot or the Eton and Harrow cricket match at 
Lord’s. All four are parts of the social machinery. 

“The discovery of Wagner gave his music-dramas 
a preponderance in the repertory that makes com- 
parison with the repertory of the Metropolitan hard- 
ly fair. Poor, narrow, self-satisfied opera-going 
London! Because it failed to discover the ‘Ring 
of the Nibelung’ until the summer of 1898, it finds 
it so hard to believe that in other quarters of the 
world, and in the American quarter in particular, 
the music-dramas have long been an annual com- 
monplace. 3y autumn Americans will be return- 
ing with tales of their wrestlings, far iato the night, 
to persuade English men and women, agap: over 
‘Gotterdammerung,’ that it has been regularly per- 
formed for years in New York and in other Ameri- 
can cities, and that the announcement of a repre- 
sentation of ‘Tristan’ 
among the public of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
How the shade of Wagner must have writhed in 
the Elysian fields if he realizes that for three months 
he has been distinctly ‘smart’ in London.” 

This is distinctly discouraging, yet we have no 
reasons for believing that the writer is pessimistic. 
He serves Mancinelli’s much talked of opera in un- 
Read this: 
Leander,’ 


produces no excitement 


compromising critical terms. 

“Mancinelli’s ‘Hero and performed, 
doubtless, out of compliment to the conductor, is a 
curious example of laborious impotence. Even 
Boito cannot make a drama out of the swimming 
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of the Hellespont though he invent a malicious high 
priest to imprison Hero in the sea-girt tower and 
exile Leander across the strait. The imagination, 
dramatic insight and _ sensuous feeling that Mr. 
Mancinelli has shown time and again as a conductor 
forsake him as a composer. His salvation from 
his meagre material was music that should be 
charged with the sensual glow with which Marlowe 
filled his telling of the _ tale. Instead, 
his music is as dry and_ barren’ as 
a_ bleached bone. Every measure is made 
with tedious scholarship, with painful pursuit of or- 
chestral and vocal device, with creaking effort to 
be individual ; and nearly every measure is impotent. 
In all probability Saint-Saéns toiled as diligently 
and really had little more to say in the other new 
piece, his ‘Henry VIII.,’ but the workmanship is 
so adroit, the odor of the lamp is so skilfully hidden 
under the fragrance of pretty bits of cantilena or the 
strong breath of vigorous, well-knit ensembles, the 
lyric and the dramatic elements are blended in such 
deft French fashion that its essential mediocrity 
seems golden.” 

He also notes that Calvé fell flat in London, the 
public seeming to enjoy “Carmen” quite as much 
with Zelie de Lussan as with the French singer! 
Calvé’s two Marguerites did not particularly appeal 
and little or no interest was manifested by so-called 
star casts. Here is Mr. Parker’s estimate of Van 
Dyk: 

“Similarly London is much more tolerant than is 
New York of singers that have passed their prime 
and of young singers with their way to make. Mr. 
Van Dyk’s voice, for example, has little beauty left ; 
his intonation is besettingly false; his vibrato is as 
persistent as it is painful; but he fairly divided the 
heavier work of the season with M. de Reszké, and 
it is hard to believe that the public of Covent Gar- 
den pays much heed to the notable intelligence, im- 
agination, even power, of his acting. Miss Adams, 
again, is a young singer, pleasant to see, pleasant to 
hear, with a voice that has real sensuous beauty and 
that she uses with nice skill; but vocal color is still 
beyond her reach, and her notions of acting are very 
rudimentary. Covent Garden, however, accepts her 
cheerfully as Marguerite or Juliet, where New York 
has been used to Eames, Melba and Calvé.” 

This same toleration is simply uncritical enthusi- 
asm. 

“As to the orchestra, the scenery, the chorus, the 
ballet and the details of performance in general,” 
continues the writer, “comparison weighs heavily in 
favor of the Metropolitan. Only experience can 
convince a stranger how bad anything musical must 
be to find reproof in the London newspapers. They 
dare to hint timidly that the orchestra at Covent 
Garden is not all it might be. The chorus, perhaps, 
is neither better nor worse than operatic chorusus 
the world over. The ballet at the Metropolitan 
could on occasion give pleasure. That at Covent 
Garden is alternately ludicrous and pitiable. When 
an eminent French tenor returned from Covent Gar- 
den to Paris a friend asked him about the mise-en- 
scene in London. ‘Sir,’ replied he, with a shrug, 
‘there is none.’ To judge by some of the perform- 
ances, his remark applied equally to rehearsals.” 

So the usual glowing cabled reports of the stu- 
pendous success of this singer and that must be 
taken with a large reserve. It is all well enough 
to read of the Queen sending her photograph to 
Mr. Grau, but one royal photograph does not make 
an operatic season. All this but confirms our notion 
that the English are guided by fashion and take 
their music as they take their pleasures—in a snob- 
bish fashion. To sing in London by no means 
stamps one with an infallible artistic seal. Even 
Nordica’s Briinnhilde was admired and there is talk 
of her singing Eva at Bayreuth. 

Fancy Nordica in “Die Meistersinger” ? 

Bad as the cpera can be at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, it can never be as bad as it is at Covent 
Garden. 





A NIBELUNG ALPHABET. 


A stands for Alberich, Nibelung’s gnome, 
Whose theft of the Rheingold came roosting to home 
B for Briinnhilde, the Walktire maid, 
Who for sheltering Siegmund in deep sleep was laid 
C for the Curse which belonged to the Ring. 
Lust, envy and death to each owner did bring 
D for the Dragon, who dwelt in a cave, 
And spent his life sleeping while tempests would rave 
E, Erda, the All-Wise, who lived in the deep; 
To gain her advice Wotan roused her from sleep 
F, Fricka, the Proud, who in wrath did insist 
That “love 'twixt relations” should never exist 
G, weak-minded Gunther, whom Siegfried did aid 
To gain noble Briinnhilde, cruelly betrayed 
H for grim Hunding, Sieglinde’s rough spouse, 
Who failed in her heart any love to arouse 
I, Ideai Love that Briinnhilde bestowed 
On Siegfried the handsome, in whom passion glowed 
J for the Jaws of the Dragon so wide; 
His “extravagant frontage” he closed when he died 
K was the Kiss which old Wotan impressed 
On Briinnhilde’s eyes when he laid her to rest 
L, Loge, whom Wotan did summon by name 
The Walkiires’ Rock to encircle with flame 
M, Mime the dwarf by whom Siegfried was reared, 
His heart was as stone and his visage was weird 
N stands for “Nothung,” the notable sword 
That brought death to Fafner and gained Ring and 
Hoard 
O for Ortlinde, a Walkiire brave, 
Whose mission was heroes to gather and save 
P for the Potion which Gutrun’ prepared 
To gain Siegfried’s love, which she fain would have 
shared. 
Q for the Ouestion to Fate which the Nornes 
Vainly addressed, for the oracle scorns 
R for the Ring. that was fashioned of gold 
Stolen by Alberich and brought to the fold 
S stands for Siegfried. the Walsung’s brave son, 
Who fought through the flaming and Briinnhilde won 
T for the Treasure the Giants did claim 
For building Walhalla, that temple of Fame 
U for “Urmutter.” whose daughters all three 
Wove the World's destiny ’neath the Ash-tree 
V for Valtrauta, who came to implore 
Briinnhild’, the Ring to the Rhein to restore 
W. Wotan, who fain would have saved 
Earth of the troubles that constantly waved 
X. with its strangely cacophonous sound, 
Ts not in the “Nihelune’s Ring” to be found 
Y for the Yawn, Fafner’s enly reply 
To the Wanderer’s warning that soon he would die 
7 for the Zenith of mastery attained 
When Wotan in Walhalla finally reigned 
—O. M., in The Sketch 


] TIMIDLY suggest that the unavailable letter 
X be pressed into service in this fashion: “X 

for the critic stands who loves to hiss Brahms; 

Wagner is the only name that soothes his bilious 

qualms.” 

Nothing personal, I assure you. 


What is Jovelier than the liquid tone of a horn 
heard in the woods? The sylvan quality of the in- 
strument was forcibly suggested to me in Central 
Park one hot afternoon last week. It was near sun- 
down, and through the humid stillness of a mos- 
quito-haunted glade, in melting strides, came the 
accents of a horn, and it was giving out in ravishing 
fashion—what do you suppose? The romanze of 
the fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky! I listened 
agape, for such music is not usually made in the 
Park, that is, if the police can throttle it. The spot 
where I stood was deserted by even the unfeeling 
municipal benches, so I undertook a desperate 
mission: I started in search of the hornist. Was it 
Xaver Reiter? Was it his brother? Was it 
Dutschke? Could it be Hackebarth, of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra? .Or mayhap Carl Pieper? 
T went about in a vicious circle, skirting the base of 
the upper reservoir, the slanting sun in my eyes, 
Tschaikowsky filling my ears. The music fainted 
in the green, and as I moaned aloud its mournful 
magic ceased. In vain I dove into the tanglewood, 
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and at last when I asked a policeman sitting at ease 
on a black horse—rider and animal silhouetted 
against a crimson horizon—I got nothing for my 
pains. 

“The only music about this here park is down 
yonder in the Mall.” But I could not accept this 
kind explanation. Who was that hornist? How 
came he to play Tschaikowsky in Central Park, 
near 100th street? Has Herr Fanciulli a horn 
player who by a species of musical mirage projects 
his tone two miles and more, and while playing his 
part in “With Teddy’s Rough Riders” sends his 
astral soul to serenade me in a bosky dell? No; 
the age of miracles is past! I am not with Andrew 
Lang and his trumpery ghosts. This very after- 
noon I| shall enter the Ninety-sixth street entrance 
on the west side of the Park, and in company with a 
half hundred musical Pinkertons armed with opera 
glasses, b—r glasses, kodaks and plain, everyday 
glasses, we shall beat the bush, search high and 
low for the mysterious hornist; we shall smoke out 
this spectral hornist, and when found he will be 
carefully noted. 

Again I ask, is there anything more exquisite than 
the soft, sweet surrender of a horn in God’s own 
country? 


x * »* 


Leonard Liebling, whose letters from Berlin to 
THE Musicat CouRIER were so interesting and 
well written, tells me that one of the most promis- 
ing—if not the most promising—of all the young 
pianists in Berlin is Bertha Vizanska, who is now 
studying with Jedliczka. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the triumphs she now wins, or will win, 
are due to her careful schooling here at the National 
Conservatory. She was taught to play the piano 
beautifully by Miss Adele Margulies, a lady for 
whom I entertain a profound respect. She is one of 
the best piano teachers we have in America, and 
only her absurd modesty prevents her from ranking 
high as a concert artist. A favorite pupil of Anton 
Door, Miss Margulies won several first prizes at 
the Vienna Conservatory, in the days when a first 
prize meant something. She is a young woman of 
strong intellect and musical intelligence, and her 
pupils all play well. 

Victor Thrane, brown as Wurzburger hofbraii 
and as big as the piazza of a summer hotel, is back 
from his Western trip with Ysaye and Gérardy. He 
piloted the fat and the lean as far as San Francisco, 
and made many discoveries. A favorite diversion 
of Ysaye’s was to watch or rather listen for an 
opportunity to cut in with his fiddle when Gérardy 
was playing a solo on the stage. If it was at the 
end of a cadenza, before Aimé Lachaume could 
start his tutte at the piano Ysaye would be heard 
at the wings doing devilish things on his four 
strings, Gérardy all the while waiting impatiently 
and the audience in astonishment. Programs 
would be searched for the innovation, of course to 
no purpose. But Gérardy got his revenge at a 
matinee just after Ysaye had finished the slow 
movement of the first Bruch concerto. The spirited 
‘cellist jumped through a gap in the score and made 
Ysaye sweat blood for ten minutes. He had to 
grin and bear, as the improvisation was carried off 
with such a light hand and showed such musical 
invention. When it ended the public applauded 
and Ysaye followed suit. That night he bought the 
dinner, &c. 

., Se 

R. E. Johnston is no longer known as “Too 
Much Johnston,” for the R. E. stands for Robley 
Evans, so says a Western contemporary, and hence- 
forth the manager of Sherwood and Sauer will be 
known as “Fighting Bob.” Mr. Johnston has had 
much trouble with several correspondents who per- 
sist in addressing him as “S. Kraut,” manager for 
Emil Sauer. Now he wishes me to make known 
that he is no lover of the dish that appals the 
nostrils and soothes the diaphragm and that the 
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first man who breathes its odious name will have 
to face the consequences. 
* * 

Who was this? Last month a young American 
composer—no, a young pianist—no, a young—well, 
never mind, it was a musician, and he arrived in 
London. He was shown to a room at the top of a 
fairly well known hotel, and being worn out with 
travel with his wife he retired. During the loneliest 
watches of the night he awoke and found himself 
alone. He became alarmed. He waited. He rang 
for the porter, but no answer! After an hour of 
anxiety he dressed and groped his way through in- 
numerable passages until he reached the office 
down stairs. It looked bleak in the early dawn. 
He explained to a sleepy clerk. that his wife was 
missing. The clerk proved sympathetic and tried 
to still the musician’s alarm. He pooh-poohed the 
notion of burglary and he rang for the night porter. 
Presently a powerful tread was heard. A giant, an 
Irish giant, appeared, and to him the lonely man 
told his tale. When he had finished the porter 
rumbled out in a growling bass: 

“There’s a lady in the ladies’ parlor who’s been 
crying for the pasht two hours. She can’t remem- 
ber the noomber of her room and she’s torgot the 
name of her husband.” 

es * s 

I shan’t tell you his name. 

 ? eo 

Dr. von Rokitansky, of Gratz, who has just died, 
was a son of the celebrated Viennese Professor 
Rokitansky. The latter had four sons, of whom 
two devoted themselves to medicine, while the 
other two became singers, and the old man used to 
say, when asked what their professions were, “Zwei 
heulen und zwei heilen”—“Two are howlers and 
two are healers.” 

e >." 

“Charles Scribner’s Sons, who are the most ex- 
tensive publishers of literature of music in America, 
if not in the world, have in preparation a new series 
to be known as ‘The Music Lovers’ Library.’ The 
volumes to be included in it are ‘The Orchestra and 
Orchestral Music,’ by W. J. Henderson; ‘The 
Pianoforte and Its Music,’ by H. E. Krehbiel; 
‘Songs and Song Writers,’ by Henry T. Finck; 
‘The Opera Past and Present,’ by W. F. Apthorp, 
and ‘Choir and Choral Singing,’ whose author has 
not yet been selected. It is the aim of the series to 
instruct lovers of music, who have no technical 
knowledge of the subject, by presenting it in a 
simple and entertaining manner.” 

¢* ¢ 

A nice little story is reported from Elgersburg, 
a bathing place in Thuringia, says the London 
Daily News. The other day three wandering 
musicians appeared there with their fiddles on their 
backs, and when the table d’héte at the Kur Hotel 
was over began to play a trio on the terrace. After 
every piece one of them went round with a 
plate in hand collecting money. All at once the 
manager and head physician of a medical establish- 
ment there recognized in one of the shabby-looking 
fellows a former comrade who had served with 
him in the same regiment thirty years ago. Aston- 
ished and pained he approached him full of sym- 
pathy. But soon he burst into laughter. 

The three men turned out to be a high Berlin 
police official, a sculptor and a doctor, who had 
conceived the original idea of traveling as Bohem- 
ian musicians through all the Thuringian bathing 
places to earn money for a Brahms monument to be 
erected in Berlin. They slept for twopence per 
night at places of very doubtful character, and had 
many amusing adventures. At Plauen they were 
stopped by the police, who had been informed from 
K6then that a theft had taken place and that the 
three who had spent the night there were suspected 
as the malefactors. The Berlin police official had 
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thus an opportunity to enrich his professional ex- 
perience. 
oe oe 

Evening Post please copy—but stay, here is 
another story that will better please Mr. Finck. It 
was in last week’s Town Topics and is very in- 
genious: 

“The orchestra prevented a panic.” 

“No!” 

“Yes; the moment the alarm of fire was given 
they began to play a Brahms symphony, and no- 
body dared leave the theatre for fear of being 
thought lacking in musical taste.” 

ae 
Isn’t that exquisite? 
> * 

The new edition of that sour, daft old Scotchman, 
who wrote Scotch and cursed in Carlylese, has 
brought to light another story, which reveals his 
zsthetic narrowness. It appeared in last Satur- 
day’s literary supplement of the Times. Here it is: 

“Mrs. Wilson has told a story about Cariyle not 
widely known, at least on this side of the Atlantic, 
which supplies one of the few instances when Car- 
lyle got the worst of an argument. Asa rule his dog- 
matism and assertive intellectual force made other 
people very modest in expressing opposing opin- 
ions, but in this case he met Thackeray, and Thack- 
eray carried of the honors. Atthe Royal Academy 
dinner several artists and literary men waxed enthu- 
siastic in praise of favorite painters. Finally all the 
enthusiasm seemed to crystallize around Titian. 
“His glorious coloring is a fact about Titian,” said 
one. “And his glorious drawing is another fact 
about Titian,” cried a second. Carlyle, who had 
been listening in silence, interrupted the remarks by 
saying, with a slow deliberation which had its own 
impressive emphasis: “And here I sit, a man made 
in the image of God, who knows nothing about 
Titian, and cares nothing about Titian—and that’s 
another fact about Titian.” Thackeray was sipping 
claret at the moment, but he paused and bowed cour- 
teously to Carlyle as he remarked: “Pardon me, 
that is not a fact about Titian. But it is a fact—and 
a lamentable one—about Thomas Carlyle.” 


ae 

In Mr. Alden’s letter of the same issue I found 
this paragraph: 

“Tt is sad to think how many clever novels there 
are which do not happen to hit the public taste and 
which perish almost stillborn. Vernon Lee, one of 
the cleverest of modern British essayists, is just 
now writing a series of travel sketches for the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Who remembers her novel, ‘Miss 
Brown’? It was published fifteen or more years 
ago, and it never happened to meet with any suc- 
cess worth mentioning, but it is an extremely clever 
book, and its cleverness will be the more plainly seen 
if one takes the trouble to compare it with the female 
sexual novels of the last six vears. Then there was 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘Byron Cashel.’ Why did not the 
book make a hit? I am no admirer of Mr. Shaw, 
but certainly ‘Byron Cashel’ was a captive novel, 
and it ought to have made a reputation for its au- 
thor. Unfortunately, it did nothing of the kind, 
and Mr. Shaw has been compelled to make a reputa- 
tion for himself in paths by no means as creditable 
to him as an artist as was the path of legitimate 
novel writing, which he abandoned almost as soon 
as he had entered it. 

“T should like to select a library of novels that had 
failed and compare them with the novels that have 
succeeded. I wonder how ‘Byron Cashel” would 
look placed side by side with “The Christian,’ or 
how small the ‘Sorrows of Satan’ would seem if 
placed cheek by jowl with ‘Miss Brown.’ Are 
the best things in literature its successes or its fail- 
ures ?” 

“Miss Brown” is out of print. I have been try- 
ing to get a copy for a year. It is the first esthetic 


novel 1 ever read—it preceded Justin McCarthy’s 
attacks on the Pre-Raphaelites—and it contained 
just such an arraignment of the moral import of 
Wagner’s music as was recently made by Mr. 
Moore. “Miss Brown” is a very clever book, the 
weak-kneed hero being especially well done. Ver- 
non Lee is the pen name of Miss Vernon Lee Paget, 
a lady of birth and high social standing in England. 
She writes English better than any woman since 
Jane Austen, and of all the disciples of the late 
Walter Pater, she is the most cultured and the least 
morbid. There is a strain of morbidity in “Miss 
Brown,” but because of the subject it is unavoidable. 
Mr. Shaw’s one novel is also too good to let lapse 
into the back shelves of old bookstores, to become 
what Balzac calls “a nightingale.” The hero is a 
prize-fighter, and the style of the story is better than 
the playwright-vegetarian’s dogmatic, strident and 
egotistic utterances later in the Saturday Review. 


* * * 


Speaking of books that are forgotten, why doesn’t 
some enterprising publisher like Scribner’s resusci- 
tate Anna Brewster’s charming musical novels, “St. 
Martin’s Summer” and “Compensation”? Written 
under the influence of Stendhal, but tempered by the 
sweetness of a nobler nature than Beyles and also 
revealing a wider musical culture, these two stories 
are a sheaf of fancy, observation, criticism and 
poetry, and contain most delightful reading. The 
music criticism is of special interest, Chopin in par- 
ticular being sympathetically dealt with 

eo F-~@ 


Will Sadakichi Hartmann send his address 
to this office? Someone wants to buy his “Christ” 
or his “Buddha,” and as these two remarkable plays 
are not to be found in any of the bookstores,the only 
wav to get them is to importune the author. So 
signalize the whereabouts of your abode, O Sada- 


kichi of the Green Eyes and Dragon Smile! 
ss 

I have been reading a novel called “Via Lucis,” by 
Kassandra Vivaria. It is published by George H. 
Richmond & Son. It is in English and, considering 
the nationality of the author, remarkably idiomatic 
English. The young lady is an Italian, and I fell 
in love with her portrait, the portrait of a girl of 
genius. In fact, all I now remember of the book 
is only the charming, intellectual face that is pic- 
Who is Kassandra Vivaria? Surely a 
pen name. It is whispered that Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio has taken her under his powerful wing and 
means to make her a great literary artist. He has 
plenty of material to work with. The girl has im- 
agination and she observes. Her convent experi- 
ences—she is the heroine of her story without 
doubt—are life-like and her nuns almost as good as 
Matilde Serao’s. But despite the glow of the book, 
the style is forced, the form weak and the tone too 
Miss Vivaria has tempera- 
It is the 
I un- 


tured in it. 


amateurishly cynical. 
mert, but she has no sense of restraint. 
things left unsaid that make a work artistic. 
derstand that her mother was English, so the vol- 
ume may be fairly considered autobiographical. It 
is a promising debut. 


a * 9 


There are many Germans to-day who think Bis- 
marck a bigger man than Bach or Beethoven. When 
the German empire shall have become a memory the 
music of Bach and Beethoven will be played, for 
nothing endures but.art. Don’t you remember 
Theophile Gautier, in “L’Art”? 

Tout passe.—L’art robuste 
Seul a l’eternité 

Le Buste 
Survit a la cité.” 

Yes, and this modern pagan might have added 
that because of its very impalpability—being but 
sculptured air—the symphony will outlive bust, 
painting and palace. O ye grumblers, who despise 
your epoch and would hark back to some period of 
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a mythical renascence, consider your present privi- 
leges; consider the joys of hearing Bach, Mozart, 
lhaydn, Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Robert Franz, Chopin, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner! The nineteenth cen- 
tury, whatever else it may be called, will be known 
to future generations as the golden age of music, an 
age when there were mighty men in the land, and 
I do not doubt there will come a time when the 
music of this century will be the bible of the na- 
tions, just as the books of the Hebrew prophets has 
become our laws of life. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony is as inspired as the Book of Job and is the 
music of the Song of Songs, sweeter or more glis- 
tening with love than Wagner’s dithyrhambs ? 


Music in Oregon. 
PORTLAND, Ore., July 26, 1898. 
(Continued from last week.) 

H. BOYER has just returned to Portland after re- 
W. markable success in Ashland, Ore., where he went 
to train the choruses for the Chautauqua Society. So pro- 
nounced was his success that J. T. Graves, of Atlanta, 
Ga., said in his address, *‘Whenever you people of Oregon 
get tired of this man send him south to us, and we will 
receive him with open arms.” Boyer’s success in choral 
conducting has been really phenomenal and under him it 
i.as been possible to have finished presentations of some of 
iue great oratorios, so it is hardly surprising that he met 
with such results in Ashland. 

Miss Carolyn Roper, the talented pupil of Mme. von 
Meyerinck, of San Francisco, was of great assistance on 
the program, as also Miss Esther Silsby, contralto. Ot 
Miss Roper’s voice and training Mr. Boyer speaks in the 
Lighest terms, and in so far as Boyer is a good vocal 
tcacher himself he may be regarded as an authority. 

Miss Mary Silsby’s work as accompanist also elicited 
much praise from Boyer. The Ashland Tidings had this to 
say: 

‘Lhe music was under the direction of Prof. W. H. Boyer, 
of Portland, who has been such a great success as a leader 
and instructor of the Chautauqua Chorus during this ses- 
sion. By his courteous and gentlemanly bearing and ex- 
ceptional ability Professor Boyer has won a host of friends 
for himself during the present session of the assembly. 

A line in the Ashiand 7idings referring to a reading 
for children and young people, given by Miss Clara Louise 
Safford assisted by Miss Carolyn Roper, brings to my 
mind one of the most charming and original entertain 
ments for children that I ever witnessed or heard of, and 
although more than two years have elapsed since it oc 
curred I cannot forget it and feel that I am not doing 
wrong in going back two years for news. 

Miss Emily B. Trevett gave an afternoon to the little 
ones, and presented to them sonatines and light works of 
Reinecke, Gurlitt, Haydn, Mozart, &c. The numbers 
were played and sung by Portland’s very best talent, which 
included at that time May Cooke Sharpe and Blanche 
Hersey Hogue. Preceding each number Miss Trevett 
gave a little sketch of the composer and the work in 
language simple and interesting to the children. I re- 
member that there was some provision made by which 
the little children from the Orphans’ Home were present, 
and of course society's children were out in full force 
Anything more educational, refined and progressive would 
be hard to conceive 

* * * 

There is little or rather nothing done here for the educa- 
tion of the masses, and there is no reason why there 
should not be. The Y. M. C. A. by a little interest could 
do a great deal for this community. I have written so 
persistently of people’s classes in sight singing in other 
places that I cannot refrain from touehing the same sub- 
ject here. Under such a man as Edgar E. Coursen and 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. the most satisfactory re- 
sults might be expected, because from understanding, 
personality and every other standpoint Coursen is pre- 
eminently fitted for that class of work. 

Some such course exists in the “Portland Academy, 
where Coursen is director of the department of music 
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Ail musical work in the public schools is of a most 

desultory nature and scarcely worthy of a recognition 
* ~ * 

Boyer is planning to have a large chorus of female 
voices, and from the outlook is confident of bringing one 
together. It is Boyer’s desire to be able to give such 
works as the “Enchanted Swans” of Reinecke and “The 
Blind Fairy” of Max Mayer Obersleben, and works of a 
similar nature 

Miss Rose Bloch will take a vacation very shortly, after 
a season that has been a notable one, as Miss Bloch is 
much sought for as singer and teacher. Miss Bloch has a 
standing offer of a large church position in Worcester, 
Mass., which, owing to the immensity of her class, her 
church positions and the demand for her as concert and 
cratcrio singer, she sees fit to refuse 

Those who know the conditions of the East and the 
West, as also her talent, know how successful she would 
be were she to make the change, and for her sake regret 
that she will not make the venture. 

Anton Schott, of San Francisco, is teaching in Portland 
for a couple of months, which will be of benefit to Port- 
land singers if it does not have the tendency to turn into 
the field of teachers many who will use these few weeks’ 
lesscns as a privilege to stamp themselves as teachers, 
and thereby not only interfere with the legitimate teachers, 
but ruin fine voices and make the work discouraging to 
the pupil. There is too much of this element in Portland 
as it 1S. 

- - - 

Miss Eva Trew, who has been teaching at the St. Helen’s 
Hall, has severed her connection with that institution 
and is about to open a studio of her own here after her 
return from the seaside. Miss Trew is from Iowa, and has 
studied in Leipsic, where, according to these letters, she 
must have accomplished something worthy of mention 

I can most conscientiously say that Eva Trew has 
reached the notable position of an eminent artist. She 
possesses a well developed technic, together with a highly 
poetic and expressive interpretation, and has command 
over a remarkable memory. During the time she has 
studied with me it has always been a pleasure to me to in- 
struct her, as she grasps with an intuitive conception the 
highest ideas of the musical art. It will be the source of 
much satisfaction to me if my commendation can be of 
assistance to her in the beginning of her artistic career. 

Lerpsic, Germany CARL REINECKE 

Eva Trew is a pianist supported by the best of musical 
talent. Her playing is imbued with musical life and never 
becomes monotonous. A clear-cut technic and musical 
feeling, combined with great powers of endurance, spe- 
cially fit her for public playing 


Lerpsic, Germany Bruno ZWINTSCHER. 


* * * 

Henry Bettman, of San Francisco, is visiting his family 
in McMinnville, Ore. 

* » * 

Lillian Myers, a former violin pupil of Bettman, has 
just gone to Europe, where she will probably study with 
Halir. For some time Miss Myers has been studying by 
mail with Abell, and now she will join her sister, Miss 
Edith, who is still in Berlin, where she has been studying 
for about three years with Klindworth. Both young girls 
are extremely talented, Miss Lillian understanding the 
piano as well as the violin. Both girls were at one time 
pupils of the writer, so I feel in a position to say that 
nothing is beyond them if they see fit to study hard. 

Genevieve Marsh, who is studying in Vienna, also 
sends good reports to her family here. 

* a * 

One of the most valuable adjuncts to musical matters 
in Portland is the work of Miss Gertrude Metcalfe, of the 
Oregonian. She is capable of cool, calm, critical judg 
ment, as she is musically intelligent, and is not in the pro- 
fessional field. Miss Metcalfe studied with Prof. C. H 
Morse, now of Brooklyn, when he was teaching at Wel- 
lesly; she also studied with Neally Stevens 


* . * 


There is considerable feeling in Portland because the 
management of the Industrial Exposition has engaged 
Bennett’s Band, of San Francisco, instead of giving the 
opportunity to a local band for the coming expositian, 
which will be held in October. The sentiment seems to 
be quite general that had the management engaged Sousa 


or any band of great importance there would have been 
no discussion whatever, but by taking this band, which is 
claimed to bé no better than the one here, there has-been 
much bitterness of feeling and of language. 

> . > 

Miss Gladys Jones, a young woman with promise of a 
fine contralto voice, left for New York last night to pur- 
sue a course of study. 

* . al 

Most of the teachers and singers are out of town du 
ing the heated term. Mrs. Walter Reed and family have 
gone to Victoria. Mrs. Reed is always a very busy 
teacher, because she is a highly successful one. She hasa 
contralto voice which is superior to any that I have heard 
on the Coast. When she was in New York last season, 
coaching up with Belari and Victor Harris, she created 
quite a circle of admirers of her art, and was urged 
strongly to remain, but owing to her large class and well 
established name on the Coast she could not be induce: 
to make the change. 

- . * 

Chas. Dierke went for a short visit to Wood River 
Dierke has a good cliéntele of piano pupils. He came to 
San Francisco some time ago with Scheel, and in a com 
paratively short time has built up quite a class here in 
Portland. 

* * ” 

I am in receipt of an invitation to the marriage of May 
Boulon to Paul Egry, both of San Francisco. Miss Bou 
lon is the daughter of Paul Boulon, violinist, who is very 
well known in the Northwest. Egry is a member of the 
Symphony Orchestra, of San Francisco, and has been 
heard here as violin soloist. Congratulations are here 
with tendered. 

> * * 

Misses Carolyn and Agnes Shanahan leave for Tioga to 
rest for the balance of the season. Miss Carolyn is a very 
successful young teacher of piano, with no less enthusiasm 
in her work than she had as a student. Her studies were 
pursued under the writer of this article, and then in the 
New York College of Music, which notable college has 
turned prominent pianists and teachers into all parts oi 
America. Miss Agnes has been very busy with pupils on 
the guitar, as this instrument is popular here, where the 
summer nights are ideal, and the Willamette River is 
nightly specked with pleasure boats, from which float 
sounds of guitar and song 

* * > 

Miss Sedgewick, who was assisting Miss Eva Trew in 
the piano department of St. Helen’s Hall, has severed 
connection here and has returned to her home in the 
East. 

I cannot close this without telling something which 
actually happened here this week. For years an old organ 
grinder has been on the streets, for years he has had the 
same old organ, for years he has gone over the same 
old ground, for years there have only been enough notes 
leit that here and there traces of “Hear Me, Norma,” were 
discernible. At the door of one of his old patrons he 
stopped to play his customary tune, when she put her 
head out of the window and said, “If you play ‘Paradise 
Alley’ I'll give you 10 cents.” 
ward whether she really meant it she said, “Why, yes; 


Upon being asked after 


don’t you suppose he could play it by ear?” 


PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 1 1808 
HE principal topic of amusement in Portland at the 
present time is the entertainment of Mrs. Shanna 
Cumming Jonés, who, as stated last week, is visiting her 
family on this coast 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas gave a delightful although in 
formal, evening in her honor last Thursday. A notable 
and novel feature of amusement was a game, the detail 
of which may be interesting. Cards containing the names 
of the different composers were pinned to the backs of 
the participants, who were compelled to guess who they 
were by the conversation which was addressed to them 
lhe game was carried to a highly amusing point and the 
questions asked proved a thorough intimacy with the lives 
works and construction of the compositions of the modern 
as well as the old writers 
At a retour de compliment at the home of Dr. Wm 


Cummings, on Friday nig‘t, a delightful evening was spent 
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in conversation and song. The noted Cieteimni quintet of no small picbieimes: It is tery possible that she will deserved compliments upon his tenor voice, which has been 


gave a great many numbers, to the evident delight of the be heard in Portland before her departure. heard in some of the churches recently. Mr. Pease is a 
guests assembled. The personnel of the quintet is W. H. H. A. Webber, former leader of the orchestra at the newcomer and is undecided as yet concerning his future 
Boyer, Harry W. Hogue, W. A. Montgomery, Dom Zan Murgnam Grand, is leading a female mandolin orchestra movements. 
and J. P. Carson, and a magnificent quintet it is, for each up in Seattle; at least, upon inquiry as to his whereabouts, During my visit in Portland, I was invited to listen to 
‘man is a singer of distinct and absolute merit, besides that is what I hear of him. the first reading of a new play. In its present state it 
being a social lion. W. H. Kinross is directing an orchestra at the Portland seems to have every element of success. It has a most 
Solos were given by Dom Zan, Ben Holman and Marie Hotel, and seems to be getting good results. original and striking plot; and was written by a young 
Velguth. Mrs. Jones sang a few of wruno Oscar Klein’s Henry Bettman, of the King Conservatory of San José, woman who is the daughter of a very prominent newspaper 
songs. Edgar E. Coursen played the accompaniments. has returned to California after a visit to his parents. man in the East, and every stroke of the pen indicates 
Mrs. Jones will be heard in a very large concert, which Portland has its prodigy also, and one whose talent is an inherited talent and a strong mind of her own. I 
will be given about September 4, for the benefit of the very great. Little Frankie Richter, a blind boy of ten, has look forward to giving this play more than passing men- 
Woman s Hospital. one of the greatest talents that I have ever come across. tion, for if it ever reaches the right hands it will be heard 
The assistance that she will have will be a pianist and a His own compositions show originality and maturity far from. Emivice Frances BAUER. 
string quartet composed of Reginald Hidden, Anton Zilm, beyond his years. His ear is remarkable. After hearing the — 
Edgar E. Coursen and F. Konrad, which forms a body writer play a very intricate selection in B major he re- Worcester Music Festival. 
f musicians able cope wi i igh- - it with scarcely a c 2 i r, is ex- , — 
of musicians able to cope with chamber music of the high- peated it with scarcely a change in harmony, and his ex The prospectus of the Worcester Music Festival is now 
est order. temporaneous work is forcible. I heard this talented child . : 
pega , : , : . ; out with the names of the artists and the numbers they are 
This is the quartet which will furnish the chamber music through the courtesy of Mrs. Simon Harris. .: o ‘ ; 
; . > * er ; . P to sing. This prospectus is, of course, subject to some 
course to be given by the Musical Club, and it is only Although not in the professional field there is probably . ; e “ts . 
zig ; : ; : ; minor changes, but is practically as will be given in the 
fair to say that through Edgar Coursen Portland has been no one who is more closely identified with the musical week beginning September 26 
educated up to a high standard of this class of work, for growth of Portland than Simon Harris. For several years : ‘Ws ees — ia 
As usual the festival opens with an oratorio—this year it 


he has for years, at a personal loss of money, time and lie was director of an orchestra which for the size of Port- -_ apy:- ys z : 

_ ; ; : Saha this . . is “Elijah’—when both the sopranos, Miss Marie Downey 

energy, persisted in giving these concerts, and those who land and its limitations did remarkably good work. His | A 5 : . Hs 

, ded 1 b f th “fisin® luabl , , ; he I rer’ d hi and Miss Sara Anderson; one of the altos, Miss Minna 
lave attende ave r ‘ - home has me chamber 5 s mag- , . 

ave attended have been aware of the artistic, valuable ome has been the home 0 music and his mag Molka Kellogg; both tenors, MacKenzie Gordon and Dud- 


work which was done throughout. Coursen has already _nificent library has been a font of education to many. a tet’ 
- ; a : ; ley Buck, Jr., and both bassos, Ffrangson-Davies and 
educated the Portland concertgoers up to the works of Mrs. Harris was Eugenie Rosenheim, one of the best ¢. ct ’ , : 
. pa : ? - agit ; swylym Miles, will make their Worcester débuts. Mrs 
Grieg. Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, and known pianists and teachers of San Francisco. . ved ery 
; Pa eae : : - . Carl Alves, the other soloist of that evening, is well known 
it is a source of much gratification that the ladies of the Notwithstandng the fact that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Har- . . : 
ts , nee ; ants rs ee Ra in Worcester, having sung there at two previous festivals 
Musical Club will assume the responsibility of the coming ris is connected with the profession in any way, their in- “g . ; ’ 
, ° é . , ; ; , Before the oratorio the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
season’s work, as this will assure audiences, for whatever fluence is great, and their advice and assistance always ‘ oe " = 
; a4 ; . : 3 play a funeral march, “In Memoriam for the Symphony 
the club touches seems to be a success at once. solicited upon every subject which pertains to music. ‘ 9” , 
‘ “ if ag : - , é : ‘ players lost on the steamer La Bourgogne.”’ Others of the 
Miss C. i. Huggins is to pursue a line of work this year Among the strangers who have made rapid strides in a anlidiate oun Dintienia Galli Ceide Wadia Bean Wilien 
° es ‘ . . , s Sts 4 > sviada > Axa 9 = Ss ’ WVe é Ss, 
that will be highly beneficial not alone to her own pupils, remarkably short time are Mme. Jennie Morelli, and Regi- ila ite eel Dilis Deen Dee Elie 
. ° . . a i SS ote é d rie £ Ss 4 “ 
but to all those who will care to avail themselves of the nald Hidden. Madame Morelli was the soprano of the Ticen alll he coven haw tenis cietun the eclléti, 0 nen 
P . —_— : : . > seve y F -Ss amo pg sts, < 
value of this course. Swedish Ladies’ Quartet, and finding Portland a charming : i ‘ 
a . ae 3 conductor and thirteen new numbers, works or composi 
She will have a pianists’ ensemble club for the purpose spot decided to locate here as a teacher. Madame Morelli dina 
e e e . - . ° . TIS. 
of study of the symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- is a Viardot pupil, and. has a voice of great range and 
" ‘ r Be od . ’ A Benefit Concert at Far Rockaway. 
ert and such as can be procured in piano quartet arrange- power. 
ment of the great modern works. These works will be Hidden has just returned from a four years’ course of A concert for the benefit of the life savers at Far Rocka- 


way was given recently in the parlors of Connelly Cot 
tage. One of the most admired of the musicians who 
participated in the entertainment was Mme. Anna Lankow 
who is passing her vacation there. This was the program 


thoroughly analyzed and explained as to construction, &c. study with Halir, and has selected Portland for his field 

Miss Huggins is a woman of the greatest capabilities, of labor because this was his home. He has been success- 
her own studies having been pursued in Paris, Berlin, ful so far and his prospects are very good. Hidden has 
Brussels, and London. She was also professor of music just been married to Miss Bulen, who was a co-studem 


at Ann Arbor for quite a length of time. Mrs. C. C. under Halir. Piano duo, Brautmusik. > my ....Jensen 
Fallenius has just returned from a visit to Denver, and —— Mesdames Keating and Albert Mendeleact 
. . Teineet nas és “ 2 Aria, Elijah...... .....-Mendelssohn 
ne —s d ue organ at the Unitarian Church, where she, course of study with Ysaye. Mrs. Brown, who was first Andrew Schneider. 
ee en er eee known to the Portlanders as a violinist of great ability, has Piano, Du Meine Seebe.. baaia Schumann-Liszt 
Miss Frances Jones did some delightful work last Sun- gained immensely and the audiences are not slow to realize Mrs. Rudolf Albert 
day, not only with her choir, but in the solos. Miss Jones this. — me Tosti 
he : : ; : ; TE EE Pe eee 
has had enough compliments during the Congregational Miss Mabel Hussey, of Oakland, was recently married _—ae oe ae re 
Convention to turn any woman’s head, as very many of the to Percy Lewis, of Portland, Ore., and is now a resident Miss Marie Hacker ‘ 
ninisters from the largest Eastern churches were unani- of this city. Mrs. Lewis was known in musical circles of Piano, Waltzes... tape ovine os 6s eee 
ae . wars rae? Si wath : ; : Mrs. Keatin 
mous in pronouncing her work and that of her choir equal Qakland, and it will not be long before she will be identified 7, me a eng, a Ciena 
to the work in the large churches of the East. Dr. Lyman, with the same sort of work here. Sime. Anna Lankow. 
of Brooklyn, was out here upon this occasion. Miss Mary Alverta Morse, of Oakland, is receiving much Recitation, Lasca (the story of a cowboy) 
Miss Bloch, who is the soprano of this choir, came in social attention from her friends in this city who are happy : wie Mrs. Goldzier oe 
for a large share of praise, and no wonder, for she is sec- over her success. Ich Liebe Dich,.......... ‘ ... Grieg 
i : he Coas to of - Pp : ’ , Es blinkt Der Thau...... ; Rubinstein 
ond to nO singer on the Lonst, and as she is also a practica Mrs. Walter Reed has left for Victoria, where she went Mme. Anna Lankow 
musician her work in the choir is invaluable. for a rest. Dio Possente, Faust. .. Gounod 
Miss May Lousine Potvin, now of Seattle, is contem- Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Coursen have gone to the sea ; Andrew Schneider. 2 
slating an Eastern trip. Miss Potvin is said to be a pianist ,; UO .... raume 
oe ° pianist side. Madame Lankow and “Andrew " Schneider. 





Miss Frances Jones will leave this week for a visit to her 


i. HENRY G. HANCHETT "aes tee abd will listen to the music of the waves Trans Mississippi and International Exposition, 


d give them in exchange the benefit of her ripple of 
108 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. — i) PP 
: R laughter. It may not be right to tell it, but Miss Bloch’s SUE TO NOVERSER, 106. 


eo * 
Summer Courses, Piano Recitals and Lessons. musical laugh is one of the first things you hear of in Sle Manager for Artists: 


MISS JULIA OFFICER, 











JUNE-—SYRACUSE, N. Y. Portland. 225 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 335 Willow Ave., Council Bluffs, la 
JULY—MONTEAGLE, TENN. lauren Pease, Jr., of Minneapolis, has earned some well Cis SE it se Aare AGENTS. 
ISIDORE MME. FLORENZA ° ; ° ° 
LUCKSTONE, aA Cassino d’Enghien-les-Bains. 
Tap et rona 
Style, siemens Coates VOCAL CULTURE. PRIMA DONNA, SEASON 1898, 
sag sss shttalpetegnce The vocal instrument per- | 
Studio : 638 Lentaates Ave.. or atdrese fected tone by tone. Tradi-| This Casino is now open. Already every even- 


tional Grand Opera and | ing immense crowds of the élite of this fashionable 





Oratorio analytically inter- | S 
preted and adapted. Famous | watering place throng to the theatre to applaud 


aro — the excellent artists there engaged 
Only serious pupils accepted The last classic concert was the occasion of a 
124 Bast 44th Street, veritable triumph for a singer of great talent and 


NEW YORK. 113 rs hoe Gel 
Paris Studio until October. | @ Pfilliant future ev idently, Mlle. Blanche Guillon 


BreitKopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Importers. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: if East 16th St., 


Between Union Squareand Fifth Avenue. 
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Elliott Schenck. 

The conductorship of the Orange Mendelssohn Union 
has been offered to Elliott Schenck, who has signified his 
willingness to accept the position. Before accepting it 
definitely, however, Mr. Schenck will see if he can arrange 
to have certain engagements filled. The plan for the com 
ing season includes three concerts with chorus, soloists and 
orchestra. The honor conferred upon Mr. Schenck is one 
which any musician should appreciate. The choice is a 
good one, and Orange will be fortunate in securing Mr 
Schenck’s services. 

De Zielinski at Chautauqua. 

This prominent exponent of the new Russian school and 
president of the New York State M. T. A. gave a piano 
recital at Hygiene Memorial Hall, Chautauqua, last week. 
and with great success. This was the program: 

. Rachmaninoff 
Sapellnikoff 
Glazounoff 

...Chadwick 

Woodman 


- ... Liadoff 
woee ee LAadon 


Prelude in C sharp minor, op. 3, No. 2.... 
ye ee a eo 
Remitert . Semis «i... cccccnss i staal 
I Said to the Wind of the South..... 
RS Serre 
Prelude in D, op. 13, No. 1..........- 
Mazurka, op. I!.. peeks 
Nocturne, op. 75, No. 8.. ...Rubinstein 
I NE as no ap once die ne . Tschaikowsky 
Ogni rumor i passi, Romanza from Maria Tudor. ..Gomez 
Prelude, op. 8, No. 2 L Pachulski 
Bigarrure, op. 20, No. 1.. . .Arenski 
NEE rere ..Arenski 
Moment Fugitif, op. 5, No. 3 Mlynarski 
He also gave a midsummer musical evening at his beau 


tiful and spacious: home on Auburn avenue, Buffalo, when 
the participants were Miss Anna K. McLaughlin, soprano; 
Miss Clara B. Clark, reader; Sidney Woodruff, basso, and 
M. de Zielinski. 

Miss Mildred Webber. 

The début of this talented young artist is a marked event 
in the musical world, and in the ranks of those who play 
the harp, that most beautiful and romantic of instruments 
she stands pre-eminently among the first. 

In addition to her attainments as an artist musician Miss 
Webber possesses a charm of personality, magnetism and 
an inherent grace of manner which at once place her en 
rapport with her audiences 

Usually one is inclined to regard the harp as the centre 


JENNY 
OSBORN, 


Soprano. 
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FRANK S. 

begs to announce the exclusive management of the following Artists: 
MARY WOOD CHASE, Pianist. 

MABELLE CRAWFORD, Contralto. 

HERMAN KURTZSTICH, German Lieder. 

EARL R. DRAKE, Violinist. 


EDYTH EVYLEN 
Mrs. JOHANNA HESS BURR, Accompanist. 
Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


piece which fills a particular place in a large orchestra, and 
at rare intervals is heard to emit a few sounds. Or as an 
instrument much given to “twang” and “jingle” when used 
as an accompaniment. The moment Miss Webber appears 
her audiences feel that the harp is in her hands something 
entirely different; her gracious personality seems at once 
to enter into it, the glorious result of her work being felt 
long after she ceases to play. 

The most captious critics must acknowledge her great 
talent, and we predict for this charming young artist a 
future replete with overwhelming successes. 


Powers in Denver. 


Francis Fischer Powers has a class of over half a hun- 
dred pupils in the city by the Rocky Mountains. He re 
cently gave a musicale at Cotillion Hall, with this pro 


gram: 

BONG: 6 sisi des ccs cebasévencetws ee 

PD or comanwinnsk tebe ee aka ....+-Fderbert 

Am BGG. <ccsccews pieedaoad viewiea a ee 
Francis Fischer Powers 


Lass Mich Deine Auge Kussen..............Von Fielitz 
ET <0 000 cok dweeGhinenenihetesirs Bemberg 
Love Abiding......... ; Jordan 
Miss Lila Routt, Denver 
Recitative and aria, The Creation 

And God Said 

Now Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone 

Arthur Millett, Denver 


Haydn 


Berceuse Dvorak 


O Del Mio Dolce Ardor...........+++++++se++e++-Gluck 
Widmung ......... * SE my: ..... Schumann 
The Lark.. ..... Rubinstein 


Mrs ‘Stella Bowman, New York 


Etude rT So Reinhold 
An Den Fruhling... ee . Grieg 
Poeni, Erotique........ yeh ee 


Valse, E minor .Chopin 


Morris Powers Parkinson, New York. 


Berceuse, Jocelyn... .Godard 
Mon Ceeur Chante . Chaminade 
Voi Che Sapete, Le Nozze de Figaro Mozart 


.. Schubert 
.. Handel 


.. Eckert 


Mrs. Marcella Powell, Denver 
Thou Art My Rest.... ; me % 
Come Unto Him, Messiah.. 
Slee - , 
Master Earl Gulick, Brooklyn 

Bettler Liebe......... ... Bungert 
Arioso, Jeanne d’Arc. Tr hiieee a0d.0 8s «eee 
Mrs. Marion Treat Taylor, Lincoln, Neb 
Bedouin Love Song . Hawley 
slow Ye Winter Wind. ame aatal Sargent 
Mr. Millett. 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair.... 
Miss Routt 


Handel 


Gondoliera on ie a Henschel 
Mrs. Powell and Mr. Powers 

Accompanist, Horace Kinney, New York 

\ leading local paper said: 

The principal social event of the week was the first of 
a series of musicales given by Francis Fischer Powers at 
Cotillion Hail Tuesday morning. Society and music 
lovers were out in full force, listening with the closest 
attention and keenest appreciation to a most artistic pro 
gram, lasting an hour and a half 

That Mr. Powers is one of the best voice trainers of the 
country was conclusively proven by the manner in which 


EVANS. 


HANNAH 


his pupils exhibited his method in the placing of tone 
ease of production and remarkable breath control 

One of the more advanced pupils, Mrs. Stella Bowman, 
of New York, was the most artistic and reposeful, pos 
seeing a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice of unusual quality 
Mrs. Marcella Powell's rendering of the “Berceuse” from 
Godard’s “Jocelyn” was equally admired 

Miss Lila Routt will certainly become a great artist 
She is one of Mr. Powers’ favorite pupils and one in 
whose success he is greatly interested. Her rendition of 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair’ was a performance worthy 
of a singer twice her age 

Mrs. Taylor, of Lincoln, Neb., 
voice of great power and compass, which she uses with 
great skill. 

Mr. Millett’s grand voice was never heard to greater 
advantage than on Tuesday morning 

Master Earl Gulick exhibited a remarkably high voice 
of great purity 

Morris Powers Parkinson, pianist, contributed a larg: 
share to the enjoyment of the program. Mr. Parkinson is 
a nephew of Mr. Powers, and while in Denver he has 
placed him under the able guidance of Mrs. Smissaert 

Probably the most pleasant feature of the morning was 
the appearance of Mr. Powers. He has been very kind 
to Denver upon many occasions, but never before has his 
magnificent voice appeared to better advantage 

The guests were received by Mrs. Routt, Mrs. Baxter, 
Mrs. Hartzell, Mrs. Reynolds, Mrs. Ernest and Mrs 
Myers. The young lady ushers were Miss Routt, Miss 
3axter, Miss Myers and Miss Ernest 


possesses a dramati 


Among those present were many society leaders 
At the next musicale Mrs. W. C. Goff, of Kansas City 
Miss Eleanor Bowdle, of Philadelphia, and Miss Grace 


Walker, of San Francisco, will assist 


Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band. 


When the managers of Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, 


engaged Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band for two weeks in 
August, they were assured by Manager Howard Pew that 
this band would make more money for them during these 
two weeks than it would cost for the entire season, and 
that some day he would block the transportation facilities 
of the trolleys and the railway running to the park All 
this was accomplished according to agreement last week 
sandmaster Brooke presented for six nights his patriot 
musical piece, ‘Under One Flag,” with the assistance of 40¢ 
military representatives. Starting last Monday night with 
an attendance of 20,000, the crowds grew until Saturday, 


when more than 100,000 visitors heard Brooke and his men 


Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 


For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 
41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


WILLIAM 
OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 
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BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 


FOURTH SEASON 


astie Square Opera Compan 


COMMENCES SEPT. 12. 


Voices heard regularly Tvgspays OnLy at 2 Pp. m 
Theatre stage entrance (41st Street. ) 


American 








OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph & Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 
STubDIO: 
51 East 64th Street, New York. 


WILL RESUME LESSONS SEPTEMBER 12. 
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The American Theatre. 


A CTIVE preparations are making for the second season 


of opera in English at the American Theatre. 


success which attended the venture last season stimulated 
Manager Savage, Stage Manager 
Temple and Musical Director Liesegang spend one day 
each weck at the theatre testing the voices and lyric ability 
of aspirants for vacant positions in the Castle Square Opera 
A much stronger company will be required this 
year than the one that held the boards last season, for the 


all those interested. 


Company. 


repertory has been greatly enlarged. 


Some notable additions to Manager Savage’s forces have 


already been made, and others will be made before the 
opening of the season. 

Miss Villa Knox, an American singer of brilliant achieve- 
ments in light opera, will make her first appearance in 
“Boccaccio,” the first opera which is to be presented. 

The orchestra will be augmented, Director Liesegang 
having already secured all the musicians he requires. 

The work of beautifying the theatre has been in progress 
for some time, and the garniture evinces correct taste on 
the part of the decorators. Style and comfort have been 
combined, and when all the improvements are completed 
the American Theatre will be one of the handsomest and 
most comfortable playhouses in New York. 

The opening night will be September 12. 


Madame Duffy-Daly. 


This prominent Albany soprano recently sang at Sara- 
toga and Cooperstown, N. Y. (at one of the Riesberg- 
Fenimore musicales), when the leading papers said: 

The feature of the evening was the appearance of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Duffy-Daly, and those who heard her enjoyed a 
rare treat. Mrs. Daly possesses a voice of rare sweetness 
and purity. Last night she proved herself one of the best 
singers that have ever appeared in Congress Spring Park. 
This was the opinion of music critics. Her voice, which 
possesses good range and great flexibility, she handles with 
perfect ease. Her first number, the waltz song “Etelka,” 
by Murio-Celli, was sung with telling effect, the staccato 
passages being finely executed. She responded to an en- 
core with.an exquisite little song entitled ““Adam and Eve,” 
by St. Quentin. Her second number, “Judah,” by Con- 
conne, was sung with much dramatic effect and power. Her 
third selection was the pretty ballad “Dear Heart,” which 
she rendered in a charming manner. She responded to the 
encore with “Under Her Little Umbrella,” by Gardiner.— 
Saratoga Daily. 

The appearance of Mrs. E. Duffy-Daly, soprano, of Al- 
bany, was the chief event. The lady possesses a spiendid, 
strong voice, united with facile execution and imposing 
stage presence. She was encored after every number.— 
Cooperstown Republican. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The first concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
New York is announced to take place at Carnegie Hall 
November 9. 


Musiker aus Amerika. 


WELCHE SICH IN WIEN (OESTERREICH) AUFHALTEN, 
RONNEN ZU BILLIGEN PREI:EN 
VORZUGLICHE PIANOS UND ORGANS MIETHEN 


-——Bei—- 


STEINWAY’S VERTRETER. 
BERNHARD KOHN, 


Wien, I. 
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The Matt Forwarbep. 
Letters have been forward to the following since pre- 


vious issue: 
Maud Reese-Davies. 
George Henry Payne. 
Mme. Clementine De Vere. 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby. 
Mme. Theo. Bjérksten. 
Feilding Roselle. 
Prof. E. A. MacDowell. 
Henry T. Finck. 
Emil Paur. 
J. J. Racer. 
Eugene Ysaye. 


MAIL For ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 


Tue MusicaL Courier Bureau of Information: 


Madame Barna. 
Louis Lombard. 
Katherine Luganoff. 
N. H. Neidlinger. 


The National Conservatory Orchestra. 
HIS orchestra is composed of the pupils of the National 
Conservatory of Music of America and their teachers. 
It is a regularly organized body, drilled by a well-known 
conductor and capable of giving public concerts, its reper- 
tory being classical and modern and frequently rehearsed. 
Its personnel is recruited from the various instrumental 
classes of the conservatory. Pupils who are desirous of 
joining the orchestra are allowed to enter free after being 
duly qualified. Their preceptors will also participate in 
the public concerts. 

This forthcoming season there will be eight public per- 
formances in Greater New York, the solo performers being 
selected from the faculty and advanced classes. 

This orchestra is a unique feature of the curriculum of 
this institution, initiating as it does young pupils desirous 
of embracing a professional career into all the difficulties of 
orchestral playing. Experience has demonstrated that the 
main stumbling block to young men—want of experience— 
is removed by the constant rehearsing necessitated. Many 
old pupils of the conservatory are now members of profes- 
sional orchestras all over the country. This fact speaks 
more eloquently than words of the superior discipline of 
the National Conservatory Orchestra. 

The entrance examination for the orchestral classes is 
September 15. 


Herman Accepts. 


HE offer made by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston to Reinhold Herman, of Berlin, has been ac- 
cepted, Mr. Herman in a cablegram to Stephen R. Dow, 
secretary of the society, having accepted their proposition. 

Mr. Herman will begin rehearsal work about the middle 
of October, as he is detained in Germany by the production 
of a new work in September. 

The Springfield Republican in a recent article says: Mr. 
Herman was born in Germany about forty-five years ago 
He is a musician of wide repute in Europe and America 
alike, an able composer of both vocal and instrumental 
music, and an excellent director of chorus and orchestra. 
Mr. Herman is not a stranger in this country, having 
taught successfully for many years in New York, where he 
also conducted the Liederkranz, having previously directed 
the music at the West Presbyterian Church, and having 
led the New York Choral Club, the New Haven Choral 
Club, the Orange Mendelssohn Union, a male club in 
Brooklyn and several private societies. A chair of sacred 
music was created for him at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. During the fifteen years when Mr. Herman taught 
in New York there was scarcely a vocalist of note who did 
not come under his direction. From New York Mr. Her 





in America Next Season. 


information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


man was recalled to Berlin in 1878 to the directorship of 


the great Berlin Conservatorium and its branch, the ope- 
ratic school, its performances being given at the Singakad- 
emie and the present new Royal Opera House. He held 
that position for two years, when he returned to New 
York. He has brought out at several court opera houses 
in Germany four big operas, a six part orchestra suite and 
an eight part choral work. The Potsdam Philharmonic 
Society performed ‘Mr. Herman’s “Minstrel of Gmund,” 
for a performance of which the present season he has been 
offered a chorus in Berlin. Several years ago Mr. Herman 
conducted a series of high-class symphony concerts at the 
Berlin Concert House and at the Singakademie before 
their majesties. The Royal Opera at Cassel is now re- 
hearsing Mr. Herman's latest opera, ‘““Wulfrin,” a serious 
work in four acts, which will be given its first performance 
late in September. The composer is now engaged in re- 
hearsing the work with soloists, chorus and orchestra. 


Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander. 

Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, the 
giving some very successful recitals at the Hotel Lakeside, 
Lakeside, Ohio 
the works of Bach, Rameau, Couperin, Handel and Scar- 
latti. She was assisted by Miss Kelly, a soprano singer, of 
Findlay, Ohio. The next recital was devoted to the Sonata, 
works of Bach, Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven being given. 
The pianist was assisted by Miss Mitchell, of Boston, a 
pupil of Bouhy in Paris. 


pianist, has been 


Her first’ recital was devoted wholly to 


She possesses a beautiful voice, 
which has been carefully trained. She has made a great 
success in Paris and Boston, and expects to sing in New 
York next season. She also sang at the third recital, which 
was devoted to the works of the early romanticists—Weber 
Miss Johnson, of Elmira, N. Y., sang 
She possesses a rich contralto voice, and had studied with 
Madame Hall, of Boston, and Frank Herbert Tubbs, of 
New York. 

Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s playing was enjoyed by large 


and Mendelssohn 


audiences made up of cultivated people who were capable 
of appreciating her finished style and scholarly interpreta- 
tion. The hour for the recitals has been 4:30 o'clock in 
With its 
great trees and rocks and the beautiful lake so near, all 


the afternoon. Lakeside is a picturesque resort 
conducive to idyllic, poetic music, the pianist was inspired 
to do her best work. 

Mrs. Hadden-Alexander has already made a number of 
engagements for recitals in Ohio, Indiana and Nebraska, 
and may possibly make an extended Western trip in Janu- 


ary 


Shannah Cummings. 


Shannah Cummings, who is spending the summer on the 
Pacific Coast, will sing in Portland, Ore., September 2. 
Later she will visit several other cities in the far West. 
She expects to return to New York about the third week 
in September 


Scharwenka Conservatory ot Music, 


No, 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 


Under the mauagemeat of EMIL GRASSI. 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, ~ [Musical Director. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upward to the most advanced, receive a uni- 
form, excellent and systematic instruction in 
all branches of music. Eminent artists of both 
European and American fame are among the 
faculty. 


Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1898. 
any time. 


Students can enter at 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 


EPL GRAISIM, 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 





Court Pianist to H H. the Duke of saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 
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139 Kearny Street, i 
San FRANCISCO, Cal., August 3, 1898. ( 


the most beneficial event to occur in San 
L. Tom- 
pursued has been 









oust ll 





res 





Robinson and Alex. T. Stewart, the other members, and if 
considered desirable members they will be supplied with 
membership cards. Singers unknown to the members of the 
committee will be required to furnish references as to their 
vocal and sight-reading abilities 

The chorus rehearsals wili be held on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, commencing August 15, and will con- 
tinue three weeks. The committee has been very fortunate 
in securing for the place of rehearsal the newly renovated 
auditorium of the First Methodist Church, a most com 
fortable and convenient place of meeting. The gallery will 


has been 
Lakeside, 
wholly to 
ind Scar- 







ROBABLY 


Francisco this season is the coming of W. 






The course to be 
planned most wisely, and I am under the impression that 
Alex. T. Stewart, of Oakland, is at the head of this great 
indeed, the entire 
The advent of such a man as 


lins to the coast. 





singer, of 
e Sonata, 
ng given. 
Boston, a 





community owes him a 
Tomlins 


move for which, 
debt of gratitude 


ful voice, s ‘ 
under any circumstances would be of great importance, how 
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> a great ' .. be reserved for spectators and escorts, who will without 
-in New much more then when the need of him is so great as it is exception be charged an admission fee to the rehearsals 
al. which here Only members of the chorus will be admitted to the main 
Weber The detail is best told in the following clipping from the floor of the church, thus avoiding the unpleasant confusion 
“_ Oakland Enquirer, and it will be seen that Oakland will be %° trying to Mr. Tomlins upon his former visit : 
+ Sang ‘ A A concert will be given by the chorus at the close of the 
lied with the first seat of labor: series of rehearsals : 
ubbs, of The local committee having in charge the preparations Mr. Tomlins will open his work here by a lecture upon 
for the forthcoming visit to Oakland of W. L. Tomlins “Music, Its Nature and Influence,” which will be given 
are now prepared to make some definite announcements yy cqay evening, August 11, at the First Presbyterian 
by large concerning the noted choral leader’s work while here Church. Tickets of admission may be obtained free of 


capable 


First and foremost will be the adult chorus, invitations to 
join which have been sent this week to several hundred 


upon application to the committee of arrangements 


charge 
for teachers, a “mothers’ class,” and a 


A lecture class 


rei singers in Alameda County, and more will be reached later 
clock in Though it will be of cour € quite impossible to guard weekly rehearsal lecture upon church music will be the 
I x Ss . « - ° a 9 ¢ 

With its against the admission of some poor material to the chorus other features of Mr. Tomlins’ work, detailed announce 
—— : ett: : ment of which will be made next week 

near, all nevertheless the committee will be as particular as possible ‘ . 

inspired in regard to the applicants for membership, and in the in- _ W hile here Mr Tomlins will also conduct the children’ = 
vitations already sent they have to the best of their knowl- Class in singing and physical expression. which has beet 


mber of 


edge reached only singers of musical ability. 
claimed that all or nearly all the desirable 


held the past few months by Alex. T. Stewart and Mrs 
Carrie Fross-Snyder in the parlors of the First Methodist 
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has been placed in the hands of a committee of three pe 
sons, as in Oakland. Mr. Tomlins would have been pleased 
to have had the Oakland committee also act for San Fran 
cisco, but the amount of work required for the two places 
would have been too great for one management. The San 
Francisco committee consists of W. C. Stadtfeld, secretary 
of the Loring Club; Miss Estelle Carpenter, a pupil of Mr 
Tomlins and a teacher of music in the San Francisco school 
and E. R. Swain, the latter a prominent business man, who 
was much interested in Mr. Tomlins’ former work here 
The work in San Francisco will follow closely upon tha 
mapped out for Oakland 

It should be emphasized right here that the work of thes« 
gratuitous, and all they ask is that 
with them 
as far a 


committees is entirely 
the musical people of the community co-operate 
in making Mr. Tomlins’ visit here 
the management can make it so 


a pleasant one 


Assembly at Pacific Grove, among its 


advancement, gave 


The Chautauqua 


features of education and esp 


many 
cial attention to the musical entertainment, which was in 
many respects excellent this season, for which much credit 
is due Rev. Thos. F who had the 


ing his effort and judgment in the selection of talent re 


ilben, satisfaction of see 


large and enthusiastic audiences 


important 


warded by 
The most 
“Creation,” 


work was the performance of 


Haydn's given by a chorus of over one hun 


dred voices, which were of the San Jos« 


Oratorio Society 


seve nty-five of 


under the direction of James Hamilton 


Howe 

The soloists were Mrs. Mary Weaver McCaulcy, Rhys 
Thomas and S. Homer Henley, all of whom are spoken of 
in the highest terms. In the absence of an orchestra Ada 


Odell at the 
admir 


May Churchill was at the piano and Stella W 


wrgan, both young ladies discharging their duties 


ably. The choral work was very good and the enthusiasm 


of the large audience seemed to inspire them to their. best 
efforts 

The praise service on Sunday evening was composed of 
solos and choruses from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,” “Inflammatus” solo and chorus, trio by the Nor 
dica Trio, “Gloria” (Twelfth Mass). “Lift Thine Eyes,” 
and the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

Miss Beresford Joy of Los Angeles, sang “But the 
Lord Is Mindful His Own,” and it was described as a 


masterpiece of art, as her voice is said to be fully satisfy 
ing in its beauty and her use of it 


Alfred Wilkie, the tenor, 
he Id on his 


proved that he still has a mag 


or he created an enormous 


Tilton’s “To My 


netic audiences 


enthusiasm in Grenier’s ““Hosanna” and 


Love,” which he sang as encore Later on the program 














It is not . 5S- scl 
ebraska, singers in the county have been invited, nor is it possible Church. This will be the only children s class conductec i ws na ; 
J that they shall be. Any singers, therefore, who do not re- by Mr. Tomlins in Oakland. The class will be reorganized he sang “The Sword of Bunker Hill” with so great a suc 
n ja - - ° % ’ ’ — _. > oe T aw aftern P se a’rlark « , 
~— ceive an invitation, and who consider themselves eligible °° the season next Thursday afternoon at 3:15 o'clock at cess that he was again forced to grant an encore. and he 
for membership by reason of ability, are earnestly requested rm where applications for membership will be re gave Moir’s “Bonnie Jeanie.” 
to communicate with R. I. Mould, the secretary of the com- ceived. 
mittee, 401 California street, San Francisco, or with J. M Arrangements for Mr. Tomlins’ work in San Francisco Continued on page 2¢ 
"on the = 
nber 2. 
West. 
d week 7 MANE 
. Proprietor of the PER NT ORCHESTRA, and 


sae The WALDORF-ASTORIA SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. Mr. Emil Paur, Conductor. 


‘““ i CARL LOEWENSTEIN CONCERT DIRECTION. 


ri. 
ecccseee 2 and 4 West 33d Street, 


New York. coccecce 
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: Engagements Negotiated for the MOST PROMINENT VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
ARTISTS in AMERICA and EUROPE. 
TELEPHONE: 2516 38th. CABLE ADDRESS: STEINLOEW, NEW YORK. 
ler at | 





CHARLES W. 


243 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE ; 
FRED. J. WESSELS, 
CHICAGO. 
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OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 


MZO4-2>Po 


J 


CLARK, 


The Great American WISS. MILDRED 


BENDI iii, =an= 


MANAGER, 
CARL £._ = | SARA 


DUFF TT, ANDERSON, 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
BASSO. UES BOUHY, PARIS 


GEO G HENSCHEL, LONDON, 
Concert and Oratorio—Festivals. OSCAR SAENGER, NEW YORK. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


so PRAWN O._...{[1%a. 
317 East Sist Street, New York. 358 East 50th Street, New York. 





Auditorium Tower, 












By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 











Celebrated exponents of that system are 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the ycar. 











Pupil of 





Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
































































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








| Continued from page 2 an 





The rest of the work can best be iahiatehail from the 
appended programs: 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 20, 1808. 
Piano solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. IX............Liszt 
Miss Stella W. Odell. 
Soprano solo, Nymphs and Fauns............... Bemberg 
Mrs. Mary Weaver-McCauley. 
Reading— 
Their First Spat. 
Say, What Would You Have Done? 
Miss R. Frances Luse. 
Pe eee See ae ee 
Alfred Wilkie. 
ee eee eer rs Denza 
Miss Beresford Joy. 
Reading, The Street Gamin’s Story of the Play...... 
Miss Luse. 
The Sword of Bunker Hill.................. Covert 
Mr. Wilkie. 


Grenier 


Contralto solo, 


Song, 


Whistling solo, Waltz Song. . .Arditi 
Mrs. Me: Auley. 
Contralto solo— 
There Was an Ancient King................ Henschel 
ee BO a ee oe Henschel 


DGG, TOW Lies o60 ccegs tecmeebas vtee bes poeecs bs 
Mrs. McCauley and Mr. Wilkie. 

There was also an interesting entertainment given by a 
chorus of 150 children, trained and conducted by Milton L. 
Lawrence, assisted by Mrs. Weaver-McCauley, soprano; 
Miss Adeline Birchler, contralto; Miss R. Frances Luse, 
elocutionist; Miss Ada May Churchill, accompanist and 
soloist, on Friday afternoon, July 22, at 3 o’clock, with this 
program: 


Chocus, Morning: Glories... 0005000 cccevcd edie Dietrich 
Chorus, Flight of Birds. .........0.+scccccesccdds.eetiren 
Chorus, Spring Grasses. . aS ere ie Gilchrist 
Recitation, The Raggedy "DBOR...¢> + <nosoec nee Riley 
Piano solo, Polonaise. hee . Padetewski 


A Milking Song. .....+-+ ~s'd ac RS Page 
Dance. . Dohrmann 
When I Was a Child of 


Chorus, ‘in 
Chorus, the Fairies’ 
Vocal — (soprano), 


FP a ay. da uiedha bin kaw ee tioea ae . Morse 
Chota The MURS ohs cha kb chee Cocks thea Chadwick 
Chorus, Sea Shore Fairies...... oh . Seeboeck 
Vocal solo (contralto), He Wa asa | Prince. cna bheekhint Lyon 
Chorus, Carpenter SOG@, 10:50:50: 0:2 +00c0bsnbbind Gilchrist 


Physical exercises were given by the children dur- 
ing intermission. 


Chorus, The Strawberry Song. .........seccdieevs Fisher 
Ciorts; Danee BOE: s ocdyecs ci yn ede eck Tomlins 
Whistling solo, Merrily I Roam.............. Schleiffarth 
NE, SU BUN ccc h ac cpncicp ess tae in Macdougall 
Ciabwite, Serie Time. oes ov kc ccc ivcher tebe. Pasmore 
Recitation, W _ I’m Big I'll Be a Soldier......... Field 
With musical accompaniment.) 

Corts, Tete e- Seeh eos oie ovine con c0ee vious Foster 
CROUUE, TOURING, 650s cs coded vee cec abe Seeboeck 
Piano solo, Songs Without Words.......... Mendelssohn 
a 8 BS earn Thomé 
Chorus, Child’s American Hymn...............Chadwick 
ee RS eer e SeRee rer. | 





The closing orchestral concert was given by the Oakland 
Orchestra, led by Alex. T. Stewart, and assisted by Miss 


Eya C. Shorey and assembly vocalists, on Seuitias even- 
ing, July 23. This was the program: 


Coronation March, Due Folkunger............ Kretschmer 
ee ce BE eee er Gounod 
VOUEE BON SOI, 0.0 hd sca Fox i os cccecd uses Gounod 


Miss Eva Shorey. 


Violin obligato by Alex. Stewart. 

Cornet sold; Tine Lest CRONE. i cis c ces enc cc ess Sullivan 
Ernest Webb (with orchestral accompaniment). 
Selections from The Serenade...................: Herbert 
Ruspien Biameiies, La Cearime. 20.0.2 occ deccsscevess Ganne 
Conttalto solo, The Enchantress................... Hatton 
Miss Beresford Joy. 

The Passing Regiment, American Patrol........ Meacham 
Vocal eclo; A Madvieal. 2x. aus s evden eb ire. Harris 
Miss Eva Shorey. 

Peet Di £5. c'scos 2 a cute vec bucekhn Sousa 
The Stars and Stripes Vorever..........0cccscseees Sousa 
a: 


The grand opera season at the Tivoli has only just be- 
gun, but it is enough to show that it will be an unqualified 
success. 


Of course there was no Melba or Campanari or Bimboni, 
but come to sift it down, between Maurice de Vries, Ed- 
gardo Zerni, Marie Brandis, Anna Leichter, Marie Linck, 
Wm. Shuster, Wm. Pruette and Rhys Thomas, I don’t 
know that the high priced company had as many good sing- 
ers with the seven-dollar-a-seat combination as they have 
playing here now. The healthy atmosphere of the good, 
all-round company, without the evil effects of the star sys- 
tem, is very apparent. 

The company opened in “Aida.” 

On Tuesday night “Lucia” held the boards, and a good 
performance it was. 

Anna Lichter, who was heard here with the Tavary com- 
pany, has made great strides in her vocal work, and gave 
a very god presentation of “Lucia.” Interest was prob- 
ably cénttred upon Edgardo Zerni, who made his first ap- 
pearance in America. Zerni needs no excuses, yet it might 
bé well to state that he was suffering from extreme fatigue, 
having just arrived from Milan. He has a fresh, clear, 
agréeable tenor voice, the jubilance of vouth being domi- 
fiant in both voice and action. His high notes are of a 
tenor quality and are free from that unendurable strain so 
indigenous to the tenor voice. The ensemble and effect of 
the sextet and the following chorus were magnificent. 

There was nothing at which to cavil except that some of 
the tempi were taken too slowly, notably the mad scene in 
“Lucia.” These represent the personnel of both plays: 


Lucta. 
NE ER Sn icin we gins caciles «04420 Miss Anna Lichter 
EEE DEES POTEEE Miss Irene Mull 
Lord Edgar, of Ravenswood.........Sig. Edgardo Zerni 
Henry Ashton, of Lammermoor............ Wm. Pruette 
a Arthur Boyce 


.Wm. Schuster 


Raymond, chaplain to Lord Ashton. 
ay -. William H. West 


Norman, a follower. 


Acme 
i citeckatoe Ss Pease. 2 
rs peters « Heater totae pee reds Miss Mary Linck 
PP END a's 6 bet ode, be owe ewi oh Miss Irene Mull 











[}nternational ee 





INTERNATIONAL OPERA COMPANY, - - 
J. S. LEERBURGER, - - - 
SIGNOR R. SAPIO,_- 


EE anc otdeeewesewane ss .Rhys Thomas 
Amonasro. _ Sig. " Maurice de Vries 
Ramphis, High Priest of ) SS apsterets .Sig. G. S. Wanrell 
ISS 60:5 tb. oe enna wages's bow" William H. West 
ED a oc etecuas eee thaace H. A. Barkalew 


“Faust” and “Il Trovatore” next week 

Works to be presented later include “La Bohéme,” “Ma 
non,” “Queen of Sheba,” “La Juive,” 
“Ta Giaconda.” 


“Lohengrin” and 


* * * 


A farewell benefit will be given Lovell Langstroth, a 
promising young ’cellist, who is about to leave for Europe 
to study. 

Those who will assist Langstroth will be Beatrice Priest 
Fine, Robert Clarence Newell, 
chestra under Llewelyn Hughes. 

A series of orchestral concerts under the direction of W. 
J. McCoy is being arranged for in Oakiand. The orchestra 
will consist of forty players. 

The Hughes Club resumes rehearsals to-day to prepare 
for the first concert of the 


Duncan Smith and an or 


season, which will occur in Au 
gust. 
*“ * * 


H. J. Stewart has returned from his outing, and is plan 
ning his work for the season. The Madrigal Club will 
resume rehearsals next week, and among the works to be 
presented are some of the new part songs of Verdi. Stew- 
art is also contemplating some choral work with his choir, 
and at Christmas time will probably give his cantata “The 
Nativity.” 

After the regular weekly services Stewart has been at 
tracting large audiences by an organ recital, thereby adding 
materially to the education of the people to the good grade 
When in a recent article I referred 
to a lack of organ recitals I did not mean of this work, 
but of secular organ concerts given on Saturday afternoons, 


of concert selections. 


as in some of the Eastern cities 
* > * 

\ song with violin obligato has been received from Wit 
mark’s, which is from the pen of Carrie Roma, who has 
been identified with the Tivoli for some time. It is melo- 
dious, contains much sentiment, and is entitled “Separa- 
tion.” 

I have f Eleanor Briggs’ 
return to her duties at 1600 Taylor street, 
ceives pupils for piano instruction 

I am also in receipt of an announcement of the Pacific 
Coast Conservatory of Music, under the direction of Homer 
Tourjée, assisted by Fannie Buckland 

All announcements of musicians and teachers returning 
to their work will be cheerfully noticed 

EMmILige Frances BAUER 


received the announcement « 


where she re- 


A Trio in the Mountains. 


A trio, composed of Mr. Hagedorn, violinist; Charles 
Rietzel, violoncellist, and Clara A. Korn, pianist, is giving 
a series of classical concerts at the Doriacourt, Schooley’s 
Mountain Re mm N. J 


GRAND OPERA 


IN ENGLISH anv ITALIAN 


AT REGULAR FIRST-CLASS 
THEATRE PRICES. 


Proprietors 
Manager 
Musical Director 


Mme. Glementine DE WERE, vm 20 s--== 


Address 144 WEST 420 ST, NEW YORK. 


(Other Important pis well pending both in Europe and America.) 





BROOKE 


And his famous CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


Finest Concert Band in America, and, 
Greatest Popular Music Band in the Wo 
Now playing 55 men, Grove Parks Ph weer 
gag’ ment at 
Will commence + 8a tem 
concert tour of New ~ =} ond 
HOWARD PEW, Manager, 
00 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ib 









MASTER 


HAROLD ELCAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Concerts and 
Song Recitals. 
jo Abed Terms, Dates, &c. tc. 


FRANK 6, DOSSERT, Carnage Hall, NewYork. 














address VICTOR THRANE, decker Suiiting, New York, 
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POWEll 
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The foremost Music School of America, 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - 
The College offers unequaled inte es in all henncbes of 
music. Specia' department for beginners. Students received daily. 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open all Summer. 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminem Authority 
on all matters 
lag to the Art 





‘of Singing. 
Voice Production, Concert. 
Church, Oratorio, “Teaching 
and Opera. 

class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice. 
Public Performance, &c. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 
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| N a recent article which he has contributed to McClure’s Magazine General 
Miles pays a gallant and deserved compliment to the French nation, its 
army and president. 

He says: “Not the least interesting feature of my visit to St. Quentin 
was meeting President Faure, whom, as I have already said, 1 had seen in 
Russia, on the occasion of the French fete. The French President is one of 
the most courtly, dignified and accomplished men that | met among the 
heads of any of the governments of Europe, and he was surrounded by a 
very able cabinet of intelligent, progressive men. At no place that I visited 
was there manifested a more cordial sentiment toward the American Gov- 
ernment and people than by the people of France. When we recall the fact 
that they came to our assistance and aided us in establishing our independ- 
ence; that they have since the days of Lafayette been our warm 
sympathizers, friends and allies, and have given expression to this sentiment 
in many ways, not the least of which is that great monument that now 
adorns the entrance to the harbor of our great metropolis, we should cer- 
tainly be an ungrateful people if we did not in every way possible reciprocate 
their friendship and generosity. Moreover, the French people are certainly 
entitled to great consideration from Americans from the fact that they have 
maintained in the heart of Europe a liberal government similar to our own, 
against the prejudices of their surrounding neighbors.” 

These are generous and timely words. We should not permit our old 
friendship with France to be broken by the foolish outbursts of the bourse- 
bribed press of Paris. The French nation is soundly and heartily in sym- 
pathy with us. It has always been. France stands as we do for the fine old 
Roman form of government—that classic republicanism that makes for the 
broadest and freest empire. She was our friend in troublous times. In our 
harbor stands a magnificent memorial of her amity and appreciation. We 
should give no heed to the petty ill-temper of Spanish bondholders and 
bourse-fed editors; they have no right to speak for the French nation, our 
friend since ’76. 

General Miles recommends that it “would be eminently fitting for our 
Government, in making an appropriation for the French Exposition of 1900, 
not only to provide for the buildings and accommodation of the great ex- 
hibit that this country will make and which will contribute greatly to the 
prosperity and wealth of our own people, but to arrange for the erection of 
some permanent structure as an indication of our gratitude for the benefits 
that we have received in the past from the French people.” 

We approve every word of this recommendation. We trust it is not too 
late to arrange for such a structure—a permanent memorial of our friendship 
for fair France. Let us make a fitting return for the gift of the Statue of 
Liberty. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PURPLE COW. 
ELETT BURGESS is now in London. To the Sketch he contributes a 
typical article, wherein he gossips pleasantly of the “Purple Cow” 
and himself. Really, not even Max of the Beerbohms has quite his charm 
of insolence and egotism. Read here: 





“T never saw a Purple Cow; 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one.” 

This is the quatrain as I wrote it. Can you see anything in it to achieve the 
notoriety that it has brought upon me? I cannot escape the animal; she has pursued 
me from California to New York, and now, when I have fled to London, my Nemesis 
stalks into drawing-rooms to make me conspicuous. The public knows nothing of 
the Lark, save that that magazine was the stamping ground of the Purple Cow; they 
ignored Phyllida, an early English maiden whom I chaperoned as an exponent of the 
“light essay.” 

Le Petit Journal des Refusees and Enfant Terrible each died before the second num- 
ber was demanded; Vivette is still struggling through her first edition; but the Purple 
Cow is alive and kicking, and her lowing haunts me when I would put off motley and 
sell a Chant-Royal. The quatrain has been translated into at least four different 
languages (I have no doubt), and has won the touching compliment of parody. But 
I would I knew the tune that this old cow would die on! 

There are, indeed, enough other ways in which to make me uncomfortable, and 
much as one kindles a back-fire to save at least something from destruction, so I lay 
bare the embarrassing secrets of my life. Anything is better than a Purple Cow. If 
it were a bull, now—I have made bulls, too, in my time, but they do not haunt me. 

I was a fool enough, in the first place, for my pains with my education, and I 


give you freely this handle by which to lash me One would hardly expect the 
author of the “Purple Cow” to be a Bachelor of Science, yet I have had my whack 
of civil engineering, and all the good my four years of study and my three years at 


the draughting table did me was to prove I was no civil engineer, but merely an 
incipient nonsense poet. I did my time in the field and in the office of the railway, 
while the “Purple Cow” was slowly approaching from Dreamland, where she had 
been consorting with Night-Mares 

Some presentiment of my fate, no doubt, made me make a last attempt to escape 
my doom. I crossed the continent and the Atlantic, and tried to lose myself in 
Southern France and Spain The peasants of the Ardeche pointed at me in every 
canton, the third-class travelers in Andalusia grinned at me and said words I could 
not understand. Could they have had prescience of the Cow? Even Mariano, the 
King of the Gypsies in Granada, led me into his cave, honoring me as one who 
should achieve something of his bizarre distinction 

But the bellows of the Cow, that was to be, blew me to the West again, and no 
scrutiny of bloody bull-fights in Sevilla taught me the coup-de-grace. I need no 
purple cloak to wave in the face of my monster—it is more a question of vaulting the 
nearest barricade or of falling off the far side of my horse, when the Cow gores my 
reputation. 

There were, however, three years of decency left me, and I put on the unbecoming 
mantle of respectability, and posed with dignity as an instructor in the University of 
California. I wore it all awry, no doubt, but it served to cloak some of my spangles, 
and the Faculty did not know, in my disguise, whom they were harboring. A few 
eyebrows were lifted when it transpired that I had turned amateur iconoclast, and the 
cast-iron statue of Doctor Coggswell, in San Francisco, is now a thing of legend and 
tradition—legends, however, somewhat too closely connected with my name, for my 
accomplices were indiscreet. What my dignity suffered, however, Art gained, and 
the effigy of a living quack-doctor (three quarter size) does not now greet the tourist 
as he debouches from the ferry of ’Frisco 

We plunged gaily into journalism then, I and les Jeunes, with whom I still had 
standing. It was in 1895, and there had just begun a plague of miniature periodicals in 
the United States. Leading these, but the effect of the same cause of being, the Lark 
arose, soaring spontaneously, as our friends were good enough to say, and for two 
years its unconventionality made it warm friends, if not large revenues. 

It was i nthe first number that the “Purple Cow” appeared, and she was hailed with 
a storm of sarcastic applause. The Lark exploited several distinct lines of art and liter- 
ature, and their incongruous juxtaposition caught the fancy of the few, and set its 
pages as a sort of crux of a certain whimsical humor 

As fast as our policy crystalized, les Jeunes started another periodical still more 
outré as a protest against convention. Le Petit Journal des Refusees, purporting to 
contain only articles that had been refused by other magazines, was a wonderful six- 
teen-page trapezoid-shaped affair, printed on wall paper, each number of a different 
pattern, and illuminated with atrocious decorations. It was sheer nonsense in its most 
debased form—irreverent, atrocious and unsuccessful 

It was in the first number that the “Purple Cow” appeared,and she was hailed with 


Ikmaid, in the 


lasted but one number. The next attempt was with Phyllida; or, The Mil 
hope that the subtle relations between her and the Cow aforesaid might give the folio 
prestige. It was printed in the style of the 7atler, with old types cast for us from old 
matrices cut in 1740; but Phyllida’s manner did not save Phyllida’s matter, and she 
committed suicide at the early age of four weeks 

California soon grew too small for a poet who could chase a quatrain into so 
many editorial sanctums, and I mounted bareback on the Cow and rode gayly into 
New York. The brute had been there before me in the wilderness, and I ran the 
gauntlet of obvious quotations. To such of the editors who had escaped her visits I 
sold stories—it is enough to say that they have been paid for 

And to tell all this add Vivette—a sparkling novelette which, I am assured, has it 
weak points. I have myself made fun of her in the public prints, pointing out its 
cleverly impossible style and its charmingly fanciful improbabilities, but I cannot di- 
vert the attention of the public, still keen on Purple Cows. Thus I have been cruel, 


s 


only to be Kine. 

I shall not speak of my latest effort, Enfant Terrible, published in New York on 
All Fools’ Day. No one has ever heard of it, except in preliminary announcements, 
and so I would not have that mad monthly lose prestige. The Enfant was born great, 
but had oblivion thrust upon it in the shape of acres of publishers’ advertisements 
The public would neither take it seriously nor humorously; they would not take it 
at all 

But the Purple Cow has enemies at last, and I propose to kill her fame with Goops 
If you have never seen a Goop, there is still hope for you. The Liverbone Goop is a 
thing of wire and chewing gum—one “contangent harmonious loop,” in fact—and is 
history. Should this fail to exterminate the Cow a whole family of Goop babies, al 
ready in the custody of St. Nicholas, will do their best to rival the quatrain with theit 
Manuals of Manners for Polite Infants 

And so I have come to London to slaughter the Cow. I shall kill her with essays 
if I can write any deadly enough. I shall tire her patience with a tedious romance 


itten 


or, if worst comes to worst, spring poems must be forgiven me, for I have wt 


poems, too, in my day—witness this little plaint, the summation of my trials 
“The Window has four little Panes, 
But one have I! 
The Window Pains are in its Sash 
I wonder Why!” 













gallery, and they will act as educators and incentives to people who make an 
effort to see the best there is in the way of things theatrical.” 


> eS ah 
The Playgoer. > There is another point upon which emphasis should be laid. Indeed, to 


me it seems of far more im- 
a ls ale alee alin ale ale ad ‘Music in the Porks-=:- or portance than any increase 
¢ **Eas iver ark ™ 








of the player’s wage or the 
manager's profit, and this 


7 <— 





Visions IN HARMONY. 


Dreamily over the ivory notes 
Evangeline’s fingers stray, 

And the lingering melody drowsily floats 
Thro’ the twilight’s mournful gray. 

Ah, tender and sweet is the air she plays 
And yet not a thousandth part 

As rare as she makes with her myriad ways 


is, the immense artistic 
gain. 

In the first place it 
makes the playgoer ac- 
quainted with the art of act- 
Of playing upon my heart! ing. Week after week he 

sees the same players in a 
wide variety of parts. He 


Faithfully, fairly, the memories rise, 
is forced inevitably into the 


By Evangeline waked anew— 


Illusory visions of sun-kissed skies, inl, eater 
tee eens a5 ek tank ae profitable way of compara- 
But there’s never a dream, in the twilight dim, tive SreSCeaN. He is taught 
Where the music ebbs and dies, to discriminate. He learns ' 


\s sweet as the one that swells, like a hymn, not only to appreciate the 


From Evangeline’s gentle eyes. histricnic cffects, but he 
a iit ei gains more and more an insight into how those effects are got—and this , 
Beautiful visions that hazily go, after all is the highest pleasure to be got from any art. 


As the darkness paces down, 
The penance of living has lost its woe 
Since the music made you known. 


You enjoy a good play. 
You enjoy it doubly when it is well played. 





















But there’s never a vision or fancied wraith, Your enjoyment is quadrupled when you know why it is a good 
«When the That hovers over the place, play and why it is well played. : 
Band played As fair as the one of trust and faith : 
a walta-::- I read in Evangeline’s face! a * * * 
Harold R. Vynne The advantage to the «Music in the Parks--- 
HE enormous increase in the number of stock companies throughout actor fully equals that to the “At Battery ON Aud the 
the country is not without its effect upon New York city. There is playgoer. He may be forced Pork-ff Band plyyed : 
a falling off of at least 50 per cent. in the number of popular-priced traveling to spend a whole sere "Star Spongled t 
companies to be sent out from this city. Heretofore most of the smaller Nerang & dull and unfitting Bonner.” 
cities have depended largely upon the traveling part if he is in a traveling 
organizations—those of the second or third rate. ve In a stock com- 
On a changé tout cela. Now almost every town preg de with frequent changes 
of any importance has its stock company theatre of bill, he has dozens" of 
at popular prices. For the actor as for the play- chances to distinguish him- 
goer, this seems to be an improvement on the old self. He has the magnificent, 
system. The elimination of the question of travel- old-fashioned training that 
ing expenses is not unimportant. The actor may made all the great actors of 
gain in salary as the playgoer gains in decreased the past, and he has twenty 
prices and increased service. i agecer ate of “making a 
ae hit’ where now he has one. 
: : * . vs rhe popular-priced theatre 
Mare Klaw is quoted in the Morning Tele- is doing immense good—and 
graph on this subject, and surely he should be an the chief good is bringing 
authority: ee back the stock company. 
“If, through the opportunities offered by cheap priced stock companies,” ? 
he said, “people are induced to visit the theatre who would not otherwise re . 4 
go there, I cannot see that anybody will be harmed, and in the end the en- There ba rae for the 
tire fraternity will be benefited by the enlargement of the theatre-going traveling ‘star — there al- 
public. The problem involved +s ane. Seen, tor even 
“Music in the Porks--- in the establishment of stock Roscius toured the Roman 
In Pagpaise Park--- companies is one that will have eee Sut the drama 
FA: a to be solved by the managers of must be built up on the stock 
the organizations. During the ee That is your only V 
course of a year or so the suc- prolific breeder of “stars.” ee 
cessful plays which have been ee 
Della Fox, whose joyously P 





leased to these organizations 
will all have been produced, and 
the question is where will they 
get new material. During the 
course of a season of forty 
weeks a resident stock com- 
pany is apt to play something ir Cnteint 
like thirty-five pieces, for in but i 
few instances can the run of a 
play be extended beyond one 


vulgar little personality we used to admire in comic opera—and how joy- ; 
ously vulgar she was in the DeWolf Hopper period!—is going into farce 
comedy, where it will not make any difference what sort of voice she has. 

Edgar Smith and Louis de Lange are writing a piece to go round | 

her—all round her pretty plenitudes. It is announced with some . 
emphasis that Miss Fox will appear in boy’s cos- 

partes tume. : 
There is no special reason for presuming that 
she will not succeed in her new venture. She can’t 





week, and stock pieces do not dance and she can’t sing and she can’t act, but she ( 
repeat very well. I think the is a personable little creature and joyously vulgar. 
ten, twenty and thirty era in -— 2 ; 


theatricals was responsible for One of the first theatres to open for the season 


- 





the building of a great many 





(the first is the Academy of Music, August 15) will 


theatres and the employment of be the Murray Hill, at which the H. V. Donnelly f 
a great many people who would stock company is to appear August 27, in Joseph c 
“te vt s not otherwise have been able to Grismer’s romantic drama “The New South.” d 
enter the profession. After all, Mr. Donnelly has got together a very capable stock 
the theatre-going habit is an acquired taste, just as the habit of wearing tan company, including Walter Burridge, Robert v 
¢ 


shoes was supposed to be until manufacturers made it possible to wear the 
shoes at an outlay of $2 or $3. Cheap stock companies will only hurt the 





Drouet, William Redmund, Walter Allen, Hannah 
May Ingham, Sandal Milliken, Rose Beaudet and 
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Mrs. Thomas Barry. Matinee performances will 
be given every day and the bill will be changed once 
a week. 

The Murray Hill Theatre has been rather unfor- 
tunate. I trust it is about to turn the corner. 


. @e 

“The Stroller” in the Evening World has these 
just and mettlesome remarks to make about the 
new version of “Yankee Doodle Dandy” at the 
Casino: 

After seeing the performance of “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy” in its repaired state I arrive at the 
following conclusions: 

That Walter Jones hasn’t enough to do. 

That Madge Lessing should remember she is not a prima donna. 

That Seabrooke is almost the whole show and never did better work. 

That Edna Wallace should be wheeled on the stage in a glass case 
kept in it. 

That Marie George should confine her “aside” conversational remarks 
to the shelter of the wings or, at least, out of hearing of people in the back 
row of the orchestra. 

That nothing more magnificent in the way of costumes was ever seen on 





and 





the stage. 

That Lee Harrison has the first opportunity of demonstrating that he is 
a comedian. 

That Richard Carle acts about as foolish as she looks. 

That J. C. Miron should have more singing opportunities and Miss Les- 
sing fewer. 

That the chorus is the prettiest bevy of girls ever seen at the Casino. 

ey? @ 

Out in the country where I am writing these vagrom notes my friend 
Mr. Fleming has heard the plaintive notes of the katydid, and assures me 
that it is a token that within six weeks there will be a frost. 

Within six weeks? 


-Music in the Parks::- 
-Unaspprecisated- 





| am no phophet of evil, but I would go the cigars that within that time 
there will be a half-dozen of them, at least, for many plays will come our 
way before Mr. Fleming’s katydids are called in. 

et, ee 

This year marks the tricentenary of Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice,” 
and Sir Henry Irving will recognize the fact by including the play in his 
repertory for the coming season. 

* * * 

Fraulein Agnes Sorma has been engaged by Heinrich Conried, of the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York, for a farewell tour in the United States, 
commencing in January next. 

Mr. Conried has also engaged the great German actor, Ritter von Son- 
nenthal, for a series of twelve performances, commencing on April 6. 

VANCE THOMPSON. 





N July 6, 1878, at the Court Theatre of Vienna, near the Kathner Thor, there 
O was performed between the first and second acts of the “Apothecary and the 
Doctor” the premiére of a tragic ballet in five scenes, named “Hamlet,” devised by 
Franz Clerico. The program tells us a queer version of the Shakespearian play: 

The Queen wishes to marry Amelia, the King’s daughter, to the real heir to the 
throne. While the marriage is being celebrated the ghost of Hamlet the elder ap- 
pears, and the King forms a plot to get rid of the real heir. The intrigues of the 
conspiritors, the relations of Amelia and Hamlet, her attempts to save her father, the 
death of Gertrude and the King, are the chief points of the action which begins with 
“Hamlet’s Coronation.” This precious ballet was given half a dozen times. 

A second attempt to turn “Hamlet” into a ballet took place November 7, 1822, 
when the same theatre produced “Hamlet,” a ballet in five acts, ballet master of the 
royal theatres of Paris and Naples, music by Robert Count von Gallenberg. This was 
more successful than its predecessor, for it lived through seventeen performances. 


ART AND DRAMA. 
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A PROPOS of the Manet portrait of George Moore, have you ever heard 
of the painter’s visit to London? 

George Moore had said to him: “You will see an extraordinary city. 
Until 7 o’clock in the evening everyone is in tweeds and has a pipe in his 
mouth, even in the street, but after 7 o’clock—evening dress and a gardenia 
in the buttonhole.” 

Manet left for London without warning Moore. He reached Charing 
Cross at 7 o'clock, drove to his hotel, put on his dress coat and took a han- 
som to Moore’s chambers. He found Moore in slippers and a jersey, eating 
sandwiches in company with three unshaven friends. 

“Those who believe that Gascony is in the south of France are mis- 
taken,’ Manet used to say. “It is on the banks of the Thames.” 

&. Pas 

It came out last week that when the French steamer La Bourgogne was sunk in 
collision with the English vessel recently she carried with her to the bottom of the 
ocean four paintings of much value, worth over $21,000. The head of the firm who 
consigned the pictures to Europe did not care to talk about the matter, but from an- 
other source it was learned that among the lost canvases were Dupré’s “Crossing the 
Ford,” Cazin’s ‘““Zuyder Zee” and two examples of J. P. Vibert’s most characteristic 
work. “Crossing the Ford” was valued at $15,000 by its owners. 

This is not the first time, it seems, that the French line has been unfortunate in 
this respect. When the Ville de Havre was wrecked, on November 23, 1873, on its 
way from New York to Havre, Meissonier’s “Bons Amis,” worth about $12,000, went 
down with her. Though the Meissonier was not insured, it is said, pictures of any 
value are generally insured by a marine insurance company. At sea there is risk of 
both fire and shipwreck, and the insurance rate is nearly always high. But it is not 
recorded that insurance companies have ever suffered severely from the loss of paint- 
ings at sea. Perhaps, indeed, no picture of extraordinary value has been so lost, but 
$21,000 represents a good deal of money, nevertheless, and the art world can ill afford 
to have the Dupré taken from it. 


xs * » 


Richard Lee, the honorable secretary of the Scott Memorial Fund, has informed 
our Ambassador at London that a bust of Sir Walter Scott is to be presented to the 
Boston Public Library in recognition “of the ready and cordial help which the 
citizens of the United States have extended to the Scott Memorial Fund.” 


x * 


* 

A meeting has just been held in London for the purpose of promoting a plan for 
the establishing of a permanent memorial to Sir John E. Millais. The Duke of 
Westminster was appointed chairman and Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild was made 
treasurer. A sub-committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, viz., the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, C. Stuart-Wortley, M. P., Sir Charles 
Tennant, Sir W. B. Richmond, Sir Edward J. Poynter, P. R. A., James Knowles, 
Peter Reid, Alfred Waterhouse and Walter W. Ouiess, was formed to consider and 
to report to the general committee the form which the memorial should take. Sir 
Edward J. Poynter and Peter Reid undertook the office of secretaries 

x * » 

George Frederick Watts, the well-known and much-respected English artist, 
is now in his seventy-eighth year. Despite his advanced age, his mental and even 
physical activity are remarkable. With Mrs. Watts, the artist’s residence is at Comp- 
ton Moor, in Surrey, and here they are carrying out a new kind of practical usefulness. 
There is a chapel to be built at Compton Moor, and under the supervision of the artist 
and his wife the villagers are working up his’ plans for the building. For some time 
past the country folk have been taught to model in clay, to carve in wood, and to 
fashion iron, so that their handiwork may be found useful in the decoration of the 
chapel 

x * x 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ estate has been valued at £53,493. Looking over the 
property left by other English artists of repute the following list has been made up: 
Edward Armitage, R. A., left £318,462; Sir John Gilbert, R. R., £231,584; Sir John 
Millais, P. R. A., £97,199; Sir Edward Burne-Jones, £53,493; J..L. Pearson, R. A., 
£51,044; Lord Leighton, P. R. A., £47,838; W. C. T. Dobson, R. A., £17,108; Stacey 
Marks, R. A., £9,388; P. H. Calderon, R. A., £6,103. Mr. Armitage’s estate was by 
no means made by his brush, as he inherited a fortune. Sir John Gilbert is said to 
have been a most economical man and saved his money. Sir John Millais’ £97,000 he 
owed entirely to his art. He was the most generous of men, and had he so pleased 
might have accumulated a great deal more money. The estates left by Dobson, 
Stacey Marks and Calderon were by no means large 

* * + 

Wilford Linsly, a landscape artist whose paintings have been exhibited annually at 
the Academy, died on Thursday night at his home, 29 Irving place. His studio was 
in the Studio Building in West Tenth street for sixteeen years. He was born in this 
city fifty-four years ago and was a son of Dr. Charles Linsly. Mr. Linsly was stricken 
with paralysis three weeks ago. He leaves a widow and one son, the latter a student 
at Yale. 

; = 4 


AMERICAN PICTURES IN THE SALON, 


Augustus Biesel, one of the most erudite and talented of the attachés of the 
American Embassy at Paris, shields his modesty under tl 
Villemeux in the Paris Magazine, to which he contributes a 
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of the young American talent exposing in the Exposition of ’98. The names of the 
artists are: 

John Smith Lewis, ‘“Pelermage au Mené’; Fred Bridgman, “Le Torrent” and 
“Le Ruisseau”; Frank M. Boggs, “Pont St. Michel” and ‘“Estacade”; Walter Mc- 
Ewen, “Le Dimanche en Hollande” and “Gamins Hollandais”; Charles Sprague 
Pearce, ‘Melodie Champetre”; Edwin Lord Weeks, “Paris Scenes”; Max Bohm, “En 
Mer”; Daniel Ridgeway Knight, “La fille du jardenier” and “Sur la Terrasse”; 
Frank Hutchins, “Souvenir de l’Absent” and “Désappointment”; Harry Wal- 
cott, “Premier jour en Mer”; Herbert Faulkener, “Cuisine de mon Gondo- 
lier’; Louis Loeb Temple, “d’Eole’ and ‘“Malade”’; Charles A. Winter, ‘‘Fan- 
taisie Egyptienne’; Mrs. Mattie Dube, “Avant 1l’Enterrement”; Henry O. 
Tanner, “Annunciation”; Henry M. Howard, “Dans la Manche” and “Le 
Départ pour la péche”; George Hitchcock, “Vaincu” and “La Fuite en Egypt’; 
Mrs. Anna Woodward, “Le Sabot Cassé” and “Récolte des Pommes”; Sidney Hart- 
mann, “Le dernier de sa race” (Indian); Jules Pages, “St. Eloi a la chasse de St. 
Martin”; Miss Claire Shuttleworth, “Marché at Crecy-on-Brie”’; T. A. Brenner, 
“Notre jardin”; John van Pelt, “Paysage”; T. A. Sears, “Sunset in Venice”; E. de 
Mulertt, “Paysage” and “Vierge écontant”; Myron Barlow, “Job and His Friends” ; 
Mrs. M. L. Arrington, “Jeune ménagére’; Mrs. Mary Preble, “Nature Morte”; 
Mrs. Florence Putnam, “La Fille du Bourgmestre”; Gaylord S. Truesdell, “American 
Sheep”; C. la Verne Butler, “La fin du jour”; William Horton, “Soleil couchant”; 
Mrs. Georgia Timkin, “Sheep”; P. A. Gross, “La Sente” and “Le Cloches de Mont- 
morency”; Wm. W. Stewart, “Beau Temps”; Mrs. Helen Du Mond, “On dine”; 
Henry Bisbing (a leading cattle painter), “Sur la cote”; Edwin Connell, “En plein 
ete’; Wm. Baird, “Vaches”; Fred Glover, “Woman Mending Nets”; Dickson, 
“Haydee and Fleur Brisée”; Eleanor McFarland, “Préparatifs pour le diner”; Debat- 
Ponsan, “Truth Struggling to Get Out of Her Well”; Mrs. Sara Westcott, of Mil- 
waukee, “Tour a Platre’; Miss Samantha Huntley, “Silence”; Julian Story, “Etude” 
(the only nude among the Americans) and “Poisson d’ Avril”; Chas. Thériat, “Rentrée” 
and “El Kanlara”; Mrs. Ellen Thompson (née Baker), “Madonna”; Mrs. Bettie 
Newman, “La Vierge Folle’ and “Un soir de féte”; Mrs. A. Drew, “Affection 
Pastagée”; Marion Crocker, “Saules” and “Chevrier hollandais”; Wm. E. Norton, 
“A Calm, Still Night”; Ogden Wood, “L’Eté”’; Mrs. Lelia Grace, “Les Cloitres’’; 
Lawton Parker, “La Fée des Eaux”; Lionel Walden, “Vaisseau en Parlance”; Sey- 
mour Thomas, “Heros de la Guerre”; M. Dodge, “Bellona.” 

Besides these pictures there are portraits by Mina Gordon Batchelor, Mrs. Cecilia 
de Wentworth, Louis Kronberg, Miss Mathilde Mueden, of Washington; Henry F. 
Richardson, Miss Julia Haven, John Fry Georges Hughes, Mrs. Gassetti, B. D. 
Johnson, John Rachmiel, Fred. Ramsdell, Newton Wells and Robert Woodberry. 








THE PLACE VENDOME. 


HE Place Vendome, one of the most beautiful spots in Paris, has both 

in name and fact seen and shared in Paris’ fiercest revolutions. 

This place or square—it is not really the latter, but may be called so 
with as much relevancy as many triangular, grassless plots are dignified 
with that name or the still more pretentious one of park—this square was 
originally begun in 1686 by Louvois, superintendent of the buildings erected 
by Louis XIV., on the grounds bought from the Hotel Vendome and the 
Capucin convents. It received first of all the name of “Place des Con- 
quétes,” but which was never used officially, as Louvois gave it this name 
contrary to the wish of the king, who, like a generous vanquisher, did not 
care to insult the vanquished by lauding his own victories. 

In 1799, the funds allotted to Louvois having been used up, Louis XIV., 
whom the desolate look of the place saddened, ordered by letters patent 
the municipal body to continue the work, allowing them all the materials 
already on the spot. 

But the king insisted that the place, instead of being round, as Louvois 
had begun it, must be octagon and ornamented with buildings destined to 
receive the different academies, the royal libraries, the mint and the “am- 
bassades extraordinaires.” The municipality accepted the king’s conditions 
and the work was rebegun under the direction of the celebrated architect 
Mansart. In 1701 the “Place des Conquétes,” renamed the Place Vendome, 
was finished, and it appeared to the eyes of delighted Parisians the same as 
it does to-day. For it is a curious detail and one not known to many that the 
facade of every house on the Place Vendome could be deplaced without a 
single stone being sacrificed. 

Mansart desired to make this work of his a gigantic piece of marque- 
trie—it was like an artist to think of this—so that the Place Vendome could 
at any time be transported anywhere. 

On August 16, 1699, the day before the works were resumed under Man- 
sart’s designs, an immense equestrian statue of Louis XIV. was inaugurated 
in the centre of the square. The king was represented in antique costume, 
with his head covered by a huge periwig—they had aninartisticand perverted 
fancy for this style of thing at that artificial period—and the statue was cast 
from a single mo!ding, December, 1692, by Jean Balthazar Keller. It 
weighed 120,000 pounds. 

August 16, 1792, the statue of Louis XIV. was pulled down by the popu- 
lace—which proves that in times of revolution the desire to destroy some- 
thing is rampant—and the name of Vendome was changed to that of “Place 
des Piques.” It was not renamed Vendome until the advent of the first Na- 
poleon. It was in the same place that the statue of Louis XIV. occupied 
that the Emperor, who had just terminated his victorious campaigns by the 
triumph of Austerlitz, desired to raise a column which should commemorate 
the high achievements of his invincible army. 

The Austerlitz column, to-day the Vendome column, was quickly set 
up. The bronze of 378 cannons was employed in that edifice, 378 cannons 
which did not come out of French arsenals. Is there any need of remind- 


ing that in 1871, six days after the entrance of the Versailles troops into 
Paris, the Vendome column was pulled down? 

The allies tried in 1808 to throw down the column once more, but un- 
successfully. This act, which France’s foes were unable to accomplish, the 
revolution succeeded in doing. In 1875, by vote of the National Assembly, 
the Vendome column was re-erected. The bronze plaques were cast anew 
from the molds which had been preserved from the first empire. So well 
was this done that after its re-establishment the intervening time appeared 
like a bad dream. 














y Aaa has shown a clean pair of heels to the enemy and scuttled away 

from danger and imprisonment. At the present moment he is in Ger- 
many—praising the German and all things German, talking treason and 
predicting disaster to France. 

As you are aware, he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for his 
stormy defense of Dreyfus. Whether he was right or wrong in this matter 
is not the question. His action was chivalric and brave. He took upon 
himself the burden of the convict’s odium and unpopularity. He fought a 
hard fight for the man who had hardly a friend in his own country. It was 
a daring thing to proclaim the innocence of Dreyfus in the France of those 
days. Zola deserves all the credit that can be given for a daring and noble 
act. 

There were, to be sure, those who questioned the novelist’s sincerity. 
They openly accused him of being bought. They hinted that he was seeking 
notoriety and advertisement. Until a few days ago there was not a peg 
upon which to hang these accusations. 

But what is one to think of Zola now? 

To escape an imprisonment that might have made a martyr of him and 
that certainly would have gone far to establish the sincerity of his advocacy 
of the cause of the unhappy Dreyfus, he has fled from his country and (at a 
safe distance) unpacks his heart of curses upon France and all things 
French. He is like a bitterer Timon cursing the gods of Athens. But not 
even Timon turned to the enemies of his country for sympathy and succor. 
He cursed in the wilderness. 

Zola is in Germany. There he talks treason. There he encourages the 
enemies of his country. There he predicts the downfall of France. 

It is not a pretty picture. 

Zola, it is evident, is not the stuff of which heroes are made. The un- 
happy Dreyfus seems to be as unhappy in his champions as he was in his 
friends. 

¢ *¢ 

In the German Times, of Berlin, I find this paragraph in reference to Danische 
Novellen: 

"Liebe und Geographie.’ It is difficult to find out where the humor of the 
matter is supposed to lie. If the authoress is a school girl of ten it may be regarded 
as a first essay at composition; then it would, in a small, private school, fairly entitle 
the essayist to good marks.” 

I should like to ask the writer of this note, Harry Brett, what in the world he is 
talking about? Is it Bjoernstjerne Bjérnson’s famous “Love and Geography”? If 
it is, his opinion might be revised to good advantage. And if he has not read it he 
had better set about it; ’tis a gay and vivant comedy (one that pleased critical Paris 
a few years ago), and will give the Berlin paragrapher a pleasant hour. 

on 

Madame Michelet, the wife of the man who wrote “L’Oiseau,” “I’Insecte” and 
“La Mer,” still lives in a house overlooking the Luxembourg. Michelet was fairly 
advanced in years when he married the lady who was his second wife. Some friend 
lately visiting Madame Michelet noticed an aviary, but there was not a single inmate 
there. When “L’Oiseau” was written the aviary was full of birds, and their song was 
Michelet’s inspiration. Man and wife had the sincerest love and respect for one 
another, and Michelet tells us that it was Madame who made him look at nature in 
its proper light. In his preface to “L’Oiseau” Michelet gives in part the story of his 
second marriage, and how his wife was half Creole. 

* * * 

A proposition has been made to buy the house in Samoa, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson died, and transport it to Edinburgh and to set it up as a memorial. 

The idea is absurd. 

In the first place the Samoan house would not stand the climate of Scotland for 
five years, and then —— 

The broken column of Weir of Hermiston is Stevenson’s best monument. 

e © 

It is stated on good authority that Pierre Louys intends dramatizing his novel, 
“Aphrodite,” *for Madame Réjane. His latest work, “La Femme et le Pantin,” is 
having a tremendous sale in Paris, it is said. 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anD DRAMATIC SCHOOI 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestra | 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELEMENTARY | 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL | 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMP 'SITION—Ludwqig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Ta | 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Prof. Heinrich Enrlich, Anton Férster, Dr. Ernest 
——_ A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. } a t SINGING— | 

rau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno Sto TR OPERATIC ANI 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender 
Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poenitz 
ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, & | 
Charges; From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually | 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory *upils received at any time. Consultatior 
hours frum 11 A. M. tol P.M 

For the Piano Classes from October 1. 1898, Herr Dr. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, Berlin: EMMA KOCH, ir 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged | 

| 
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ee” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the * Philharmeunic,’’ Bernburgerastrasse 22a. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Stu 
those from abroad an enterat any time curing 
the School Year and Summer Term, 








jents fron 1e cl and vicinity S wella 


Pianoforte, Voice Cult 
2 Vic 







Oras i < , 

Drese.¥s Inst n Young ladies fr a tance find a me in the 
Irchestral ns 1€ Conservatory Building, where they in pursue 
semble Playing, Elo their studies under t ar mat ¢ Direct 
also Modern Languages ar ress For Cata es, a $ , 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Students are prepared for positions 
hc 


and Colleges, in Chur 
Concert or Oratorio. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
Boston, Mass 
WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Auburn, N. ¥ 








-ICKEL & GROSS, 


Piano Actions, 


WESSELL, 


457 West 45th Street, New York 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Urgans 
York, Pa 











THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instr 
ment produced at the present age 


Medals 


of Honor. 





Sole Agent f 


BESSON & CO., Ltd.. London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 


Special Agent, ( espondent and I esentative 

BUPFET, Paris (‘Evette & Scheffer), 
Renowned Reed Instruments. 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Hebertein, Jr., 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and "Cellos. 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for ail 
Reed Instruments. 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


World 


Boehm System 


| CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave, MEW YORK. 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


price 
Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and bundreds 
»f other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PLBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 

plete stock of Imported Sheet 

isic and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 

any, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 

et are represented Largest supply house for 
t ary Band Music Classified 


Carries a con 
v 









Or nand M 
Cata es of isic for every instrument and 
mbination supplied uf pplicatior 
‘* The Metronome,"’ a month! lished in the in- 








terest f the 18 Subscrip- 
$1.00 ¢{ annun ents eac opy 
Contains each month a list of prizes which are 


. en away gra 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the ‘ refined 
Artist musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
The bayi blic will pleas ot confound the genuine 
CAUTION- - ytene wi 3 va similar a A panes of a che a0 grate. S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE “SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 








Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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have felt ext ely nervous t w 
medicine and stimulant in I 
who c« i say as much as he for I 


Ane style packet containi TEN RIPAN 
drug stores FOR FIVE CENTS This low-pr " 
of he fivecent urtons (120 tabules) can be had by 


Company, No, 10 Spruce Street, New York—orae single ca: 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


PIANOS. ERETT 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, Th A j A ti ti F Il 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, sTEINWAY HALL, | / LE cme OF APUSUC XCCHENCE 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
PIANO CASE SHOPS, 











Cambridgeport, Mass. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, ° e ° White Mountains, N. H. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. er 

WAREROOMS: 

CINCINNATI, Fourth and Eim Streets. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayvcnac 
’ . 


“{TMBALE* 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY  ©°06nt-on-rnte- ' a 
me The Gonservatory of Music, “rss 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, Founded in 1850. 


awit y ‘ P , >» . . or The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and a 
Be rlin, Ww ° (Germany ), I otsdamerstr. ~4 Bb. ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 
— . . . : The Vocal School is divided into two sections 7) concert singing and (/) operatic singing. There 
8S: Scha E G 
rh te fh Fo Seren, Be. aes. is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjec ts there are classes for 
DIRECTORS: The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. italian, Sermem anges Sturgy Rae | a ae ee ~p playing — “ee + = a 
Artistic Adviser: Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Principal Teachers of the Conservatory : ae ee det ation, eloc ution, sight reading, orchestria aying, conducting, &« eaching sta 
Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr Jedliczka, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruen- sa ‘wister tern sill be: September 16: Sum: T A pril . nce examination takes place 
berg, Frau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Luedemann ('cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, the same da sigh —_ oy ( Wolfet Dae vty The . me oe ed re 200 Ir aa ($7; <= g 4 4 : tin, 
Miss Lena Beck (singing) Operatic School: Frau KTELKA GERSTER. Miss Lina Beck, Frau le 1 y i 2 ee, Se strasse, 3 5 be yearly fees are & aap yp Renee cewagee BS a 
Galfy —— Lieban, Goldschmidt (singing); Dehnicke (acting); Kleefeld (study of parts). For the tabi oncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 40 marks $100) for 
Pi ‘lasses from Octobe 808, Herr C ANSORG -rospec atis ‘ 
contestant ~~ dA — ver l,l Herr COMRAD ANS FE. in Berlin. Prospectus grati Hours for For mi i details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), MapaMEe MORIANI, = WATCH THE 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. Private Academy for Voice Training 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom a * 

for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano. Prof AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. U an rama 

Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 

Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director Hiipner, Organist 

Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent membe rsof the Royal Court Orchestra Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught. 

poency — F a von .- — Mz —, = fm yA Miss Asi. fo mat vey omy er 2 be Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
age, Cou pera Singer Eichberger, Cou ctor Sen eorgi, &« ducation from the beginning to . . 

the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and begin All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. The Musical Cou rer. 

ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the ae 

offices of THe MUSICAL CouRIeR and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 














SECTIOD 


It will present many new features. 





Established 1846. 


Ss, C.C.RODER. 
ie cs ota LEIPSIC, Germany, 
= ae Music Engraving and 
_ ~~ 4 ! 


Printing, [ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
Lithography and, are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
= Typography, any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Begs to invite Music Houses Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
een + vegan Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


and printed. Most perfect and Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


quickest execution ; liberal 





Write for explanatory literature. 


LARCEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. Vose & meee rene — ee 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


conditions. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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